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“C*TAND up, gentlemen and ladies,” cried the black-robed 
usher in a ceremonious tone, “the Court is about to 


enter.” 
It was in the assize-room in the Palace of Justice in Rouen in 
the autumn of 187—. I was passing a short holiday in the Norman 


capital, where, the night before, at the Café d’Angleterre, I had made 
the acquaintance of the editor of the Za Gazette de Rouen. He had 
invited me to attend the trial of what he stated was one of the most 
curious causes céiébres that had ever come before a French tribunal, 
and had accommodated me with a most excellent seat by his side at 
the table allotted to the press. 

The large hall was crammed with spectators, the majority of 
which were ladies. These had encroached on the spaces reserved 
for the officials of the court, and some had even been placed on a 
bench behind the fauéeuils of the judges themselves. 

From what I had been told, the charge was one of attempted 
murder, a capital offence, by the way, in France.. The attempt had 
been totally unsuccessful; it was the personality ofthe prisoner that 
had aroused such interest in his abortive crime. M. Lebrun, notary- 
at-law, had lived for forty years in the town, during which time he 
had gained universal respect and sympathy by the uprightness of 
his dealings, social and professional. Though not one of the lions 
of the profession, he was very comfortably off, and until the day of 
his extraordinary crime had always been looked upon as the most 
peace-loving and peaceable of men. It was said that the victim had 
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been a perfect stranger to him, and no explanation of the reason of 
his conduct could be imagined. It was supposed that M. Lebrun 
had yielded to a momentary attack of homicidal mania in his cruel 
and cowardly assault, and this excuse it was expected would be put 
forward in his defence. 

I examined the countenance of the prisoner with the greatest 
interest when, on the order of the presiding judge, he was brought 
into the dock between two gendarmes ; an examination which clearly 
explained to me the reason of the popular excitement when it became 
known that Notary Lebrun had been arrested for attempted murder. 

No one, not even our dear de Balzac, could have imagined a 
criminal in this most peaceful looking of men. He was the true type 
of the bourgeois provincial lawyer, short in stature, spare of frame, 
tidy and ceremonious in his dress, slightly bald and spectacled. His 
expression was decidedly amiable,.and his manner, though slightly 
prim—an attribute of his profession—affable and pleasing. In one 
word the very last man I should have expected to see charged with 
violence. I could hardly picture to myself Notary Lebrun boxing 
his office-boy’s ears. 

After he had entered the dock, he glanced round the hall, and 
seemed both surprised and amused to find himself the object of so 
much curiosity. He smiled, shrugged his shoulders, muttered some- 
thing, and then sat down between his two guardians, to rise, however, 
again the next minute, and to bow to the judges with much | 
courtliness. 

The trial then began with the reading by the greffer of the long 
and prosy indictment or acte a’accusation. Whilst this was being 
droned forth, another official uncovered a table which stood in the 
body of the hall, on which lay the pitces de conviction, or incriminating 
articles found in the prisoner’s possession. These consisted of one 
or two bundles of papers, a small engraving in a black frame, and a 
most formidable-looking knife, long and pointed. The point of this 
knife was stained with blood. 

After the reading of the indictment, various formalities were gone 
through, during the course of which it transpired that the prisoner 
had elected to defend himself, a decision which the President in vain 
attempted to persuade him to reconsider. The prisoner was then 
ordered to stand up to be examined. 

‘What is your name?” 

“ Lebrun, Francois-Marie.” 

“Your age?” 

“ Sixty-three.” 
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“Your profession ?” 

“ Notary.” 

“You have lived in this town and exercised your profession 
here for forty years. You have known how to win the highest 
respect from your fellow-citizens. Your probity and your honesty 
cannot for one minute be doubted. Nothing in your previous career 
indicated that one day in your old age you would occupy the bench 
of shame where you are now sitting. It is for you to explain the motive 
of your extraordinary conduct. This you have obstinately refused to do 
to the juges @instruction. Do you acknowledge that on the eleventh 
of July last you struck M. Guillaume de la Licterie ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. President.” 

“ With full intent to kill him?” 

“ With full intent to kill him.” 

“ Greffier, show the prisoner that knife. Do not put it into his 
hands. Prisoner, is that the weapon with which you attempted the 
murder ? ” 

at iy 

“Do you acknowledge having treacherously and by means of 
fictitious and lying promises drawn your victim into your house?” 

** Exactly so.” 

“ You accordingly admit the guet-apens, the lying-in-wait ?” 

“de 

“Tn what way had your victim aroused your anger, your resent- 
ment? What act of his had you to revenge?” 

“ None.” 

“ Answer my first question.” 

“Tn no way.” 

“ Have you ever seen him before?” 

“Yes.” 

“You mean on the eighth of September, when you had a short 
interview with him? Yes. Before that date you had never seen 
him, had not known of his existence ?” 

“ Before that date I had never seen him, and had not known 
of his existence.” 

“What motive, then, had you in murderously attempting his life ?” 

The President repeated this question three times without receiv- 
ing any answer. ‘The prisoner merely shook his head. 

“Come,” continued the judge, persuasively, “ tell us your motive. 
If, as we are inclined to believe, it was merely a mad impulse, 
one of those unexplained psychological problems that vex the 
scientists of the day, we shall be able, as we earnestly desire, to be 
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merciful. Reflect that, by persisting in this perverse muteness, you 
will force us to put the worst construction on an act for which 
doubtless every excuse can be made. It is for you to decide 
whether we are to send you for a short time to be placed under the 
care of an alienist physician, or whether you will be led from this 
hall to the galleys, if not to the scaffold.” 

A deep silence followed on these words, and all eyes were turned 
upon the prisoner. He, however, instead of answering, merely 
shrugged his shoulders, took a pinch of snuff, and sat down. I 
fancy that the majority of the audience, even as myself, were glad of 
this. It prolonged the pleasure of our curiosity. 

“The jury will appreciate your conduct,” said the President 
severely, when it became evident that the prisoner would not speak. 
“It remains for the Court to hear the witnesses.” 

I pass over the depositions of the cutler who had sold the knife ; 
of the prisoner’s. housekeeper, an idiotic old woman who had heard 
the scuffle and cries of the victim; and of one or two unimportant 
witnesses, and come at once to that of M. de la Licterie, the man 
whose life had been attempted. 

His appearance, as he walked up to the bar, attracted the 
sympathy of all present. He was a man of about thirty years, 
handsome, well-dressed, and evidently belonging to the “highest 
class of society. I looked at Lebrun when this witness entered. 
His peaceful face became transfigured, and his expression betokened 
that the bitterest passions were working within him. At a sign from 
the President the two warders laid their hands on his wrists. It was 
a wise precaution, for I believe that otherwise he would have made 
an attempt to get at the young man. 

“Tt’s some love affair, parbleu !” muttered to one of his colleagues 
the reporter of a Parisian journal, who was sitting behind me. “It 
is a revenge on Don Juan, that is clear.” 

*‘T don’t think so,” answered the other. ‘The men had never 
met. Besides, look at the difference between their eyes. But hush ! 
the witness has taken the oath and is beginning to speak.” 

“ My name is Guillaume de la Licterie,” deposed the witness. 
“T am twenty-eight years of age. I have no profession, and live on 
the revenues of my estates in Poitou. I do not know the prisoner, and 
had neither seen him nor known of his existence, until on the eighth 
of last September. I reside in Paris. One day, towards the end of 
August, my attention was called by my valet to an advertisement 
that had appeared in the /igaro and, I believe, in all the other 
Parisian papers, in which the son of Blanche Maillart was requested 
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to put himself into communication with Notary Lebrun, of the Cours 
Boieldieu at Rouen. Complementary details satisfied me that I was 
the person referred to. There was some legacy due to me, it was 
stated. I took no notice of the advertisement. Why? Oh, mon 
Dieu ! the reason is clear enough. I have already more money than 
I know how to spend. An increase would have been a burden. 
Then I was too lazy to write, and I dreaded all the bother of a legal 
business. However, the advertisement was so persistently repeated 
that, anxious to put a stop to the unpleasant notoriety that was 
thereby being given to the name of my adored mother, who is dead, I 
caused M. Lebrun to be written to. ‘ Wanted, the son of Blanche 
Maillart,’ had become the gag of the day in Paris. You can judge 
how great was my anxiety to stop this matter. My letter was 
answered by return of post. It forms one of the frdces de conviction, 
I think. Lebrun wrote me that several hundred thousand francs and 
many valuable antique jewels awaited the lawful heir of the late 
Blanche de la Licterie, née Maillart. The money left me indifferent, 
the jewels—I am a collector in my lost moments—tempted me. 
After some further correspondence I came to Rouen, and called on 
the notary. He received me with much courtesy, and asked me to 
produce my papers. It appeared that the legacy came to me through 
a remote ancestor, by the extinction of a collateral branch of our 
family, and that the papers of my ancestors, as far back as my great- 
grandfather, who died in 1760, were necessary to establish my claim. 
These papers I had left in my apartment at Paris, and I doubt if I 
should have taken any further trouble over the matter if the prisoner 
had not shown me an exceedingly rare cameo-ring, which, he said, 
was the least valuable of the collection of precious stones to which 
I was entitled. In consequence I sent my valet to Paris for the 
missing documents and fixed a second rendezvous with M. Lebrun 
for the eleventh of the month. On that day, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, I called at his house. I was received and shown upstairs 
by an old woman. The house appeared to be entirely deserted. 
None of the clerks I had seen there on the previous occasion were 
in their places. I was ushered into the notary’s private room, and 
was received by him with much affability. I handed him my papers 
and sat down opposite to him, on the other side of his writing table, 
while he examined them. This he did with the greatest care, com- 
paring them with some notes he had in a big, black book. After 
about half an hour had elapsed he laid the papers down and said in 
a tone which struck me as peculiar: ‘Yes, M. Guillaume de la 
Licterie, Baron de Granbourg, Comte de la Haute /wfaie, you are 
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the man. You are the man, he repeated, groping with one hand in 
a drawer of the table in front of him. At that moment a noise in 
the street attracted my attention. I turned round and looked out of 
the window. It was nothing, and so I immediately turned back. I 
found Lebrun standing in front of me. He held one hand behind 
his back ; in the other was that old print which I see on the table 
there. ‘Will you kindly look at this engraving,’ he said, repeating 
all my names, and putting the picture into my hands. It wasa rough 
print from a wood block, evidently of last century, and not uninterest- 
ing. It represented a man lying stretched out on a mattress, to 
which he was bound down by a complicated system of straps attached 
to iron rings in the floor on which his bed was laid, and passing in 
various directions over his body. The man was dressed in the 
costume of a peasant of the middle of last century, and had a most 
repulsive appearance. I was still bending over this curious print, 
when I received a violent blow on my head. I sprang to my feet, 
and at the same moment Lebrun leapt on to me, brandishing a huge 
knife in his hand. I warded off the blow—he struck it in the 
direction of my heart—and received a severe wound in my arm. I> 
then closed with him, and soon mastered him. The noise of the 
scuffle had attracted the attention of the housekeeper, who, probably 
thinking that I had assaulted her master, had called in the police. To 
these I handed over our friend, and returned shortly after to Paris to 
get rid of the legacies he had given me. Besides the blow on my 
head and the stab in my arm, the gentleman had bitten my hands 
severely as I held him down on the ground. I can offer no explana- 
tion as to the motive of his conduct. I presume that much study 
has made him mad. I bear him no ill-will, and I hope the Court 
will deal leniently with him. Beyond disappointing me about these 
antique jewels, he has, en résumé, done me no harm. I hope M. le 
President will now permit me to retire. Rouen is a charming city, 
medizval and picturesque, but in October I decidedly prefer Paris.” 

A round of applause greeted these generous words, a manifesta- 
tion which the President did not attempt to check. The prisoner, 
however, struggled in the hands of his guardians, and pursued the 
last speaker as he left the hall with words of the most powerful 
abuse. 

The President then again appealed to him, and for the last time, 
to explain his motive, and on his repeated refusal to speak, invited 
the Procureur de la République to pronounce his speech for the 
prosecution. It was short but powerful. The Court, he said, was 
in presence of one of the most dangerous of criminals—a murderer 
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behind a hypocrite. He could not explain the prisoner’s motive, but 
the motive mattered little. Jealousy, or the mere wilful lust of blood, 
who should say? A vile motive in any case. The prisoner was as 
despicable and unworthy of mercy as the victim was eminently 
sympathetic. The facts of the case were proved. It was with facts 
and not with suppositions they had to deal. Premeditation, ambus- 
cade, and attempted execution having been established, the prisoner 
had incurred the severest penalty of the law. This penalty he now 
demanded in the name of outraged justice. The jury, he hoped, 
would not see in the prisoner’s age an attenuating circumstance. 
The man was completely responsible. His sanity no one could 
doubt of. He asked the Court to remove from society one who 
had so entirely forfeited his right to belong to it. 

I thought all this unnecessarily severe, and very unsatisfactory, and 
I listened with much anxiety to the prisoner when, on the invita- 
tion of the President, he rose to make his defence. We were destined 
to still greater disappointment. 

“T am ready for the scaffold,” he said very quietly. “I wished 
to kill the man, I regret that I failed to do so. I deserve death for 
my clumsiness, If, instead of striking him that blow on the head, I 
had stabbed him at once, the matter would have been done. I can 
only express my regret at having made so capital a mistake.” 

With these words he sat down, amidst the hooting of all 
present. 

The Procureur then rose again. “I have nothing to add to my 
réquisitoire,” he said. “The pesoner himself has fully established 
the justice of my request against him.” 

A list of questions were given to the jury to answer, and they 
retired to consider their answers, The verdict rendered an hour 
later amounted to one of Guilty with attenuating circumstances. 

The prisoner was then sentenced to five years’ solitary con- 
finement. 

“It is less than I deserved,” he said, as he was removed. “ You 
see, if I had stabbed first, instead of striking, the business would 
have gone by itself (/’affaire aurait marché toute seule). But one 
always mismanages something.” 

The unsatisfactory conclusion of this extraordinary affair caused, 
it will be remembered, the greatest excitement throughout France. 
The most varied explanations of the notary’s conduct were suggested 
and discussed. Poor M. de la Licterie was obliged to leave his 
beloved Paris to escape from the persistent importunities of those 
who believed he held the key to this mystery. Alienist doctors 
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innumerable visited the prisoner, but were unable, in justice to 
science, to class him a homicidal monomaniac. It was also hoped 
that in time he might come to speak; when, to the intense disappoint- 
ment of the public, it was learned one day, about five months after 
the trial, that his mouth had been closed for ever. Notary Lebrun 
had died suddenly in the night. 


In common with thousands of other men, I had been greatly 
intrigued at the time by this case. In common with scores, I had 
offered the public my theory and my explanation, which, with many 
arguments, I had supported. If I remember aright, I preached 
from Lebrun’s conduct the sermon of Perversity, which so eloquently 
inspired poor Edgar Allan Poe. I considered my analysis definitely 
established after the prisoner’s death. It is right to say that each 
one of the other theorists thought the same of his analysis. Time 
passed without bringing any fresh food for our curiosity, and soon 
the case was forgotten. If ever Lebrun was referred to in conver- 
sation in subsequent years, it was as “the little notary with the 
iron mask,” a witticism which, I think, was invented by a writer 
in Ze Figaro. 


A few days ago, however, a chance circumstance threw in my 
way what I firmly believe is the key of this mystery. 

I was walking on the Quai des Grands-Augustins, which like all 
the other quays in Paris is full of second-hand bookstalls. Before 
one of these I stopped. In a box of old books at ten centimes each, 
I found a paper-covered brochure which attracted my attention. It 
was an odd number of a series of accounts of the celebrated trials of 
all ages and countries. On the fly-leaf of this pamphlet was repro- 
duced a reduction of the old print which had figured at Lebrun’s 
trial, representing a man strapped down to a mattress. Over this 
illustration was printed the subject of the book : “ Recicipes—TZhe 
Case of Brunel.” 

In 1752 the life of Louis, the Well-beloved of France, was 
attempted by a half-crazed Norman peasant, called Brunel, who had 
been ruined by the persecutions of the seigneur of his village. He 
had addressed many petitions to the King for the redress of his 
grievance without receiving any answer. This, together with other 
circumstances, had prompted the unhappy man to do justice, as he 
thought, by sacrificing the master of his master. He struck the King 
with a knife one evening as Louis XV. was leaving the Palace of 
Versailles for the Trianon. The King, on having him arrested, gave 
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express orders that he was not to be harmed. In spite, however, of 
the royal clemency, the miserable man was subjected to the most ~ 
revolting barbarities. After being tortured in the cruellest manner, 
he was imprisoned in the Conciergerie, where he was secured in the 
manner illustrated in the print above mentioned. In this position he 
was kept for three months. The horrible cruelty of his treatment 
will be understood, when it is added that the conduct of his case was 
in the hands of his original persecutor, the seigneur against whose 
tyranny he had appealed to the King. This person also presided at 
the trial, scandalous even in those days of partiality, at which Brunel 
had to answer for his crime. The sentence pronounced against the 
prisoner, who was not permitted to utter one word in his defence, was 
of incredible severity. It is reproduced in the book, and runs: 

“The Court, the Princes and Peers therein in session, doing 
justice on the accusation of the said Jean Brunel, duly attainted and 
convicted of the crime of Lése-Majesté, divine and human, in the 
first degree, for the very naughty, very abominable, and very detest- 
able parricide committed on the person of the King ; and in atone- 
ment condemns the said Brunel to do amende honorable before the 
principal door of the Church of Paris, whither he will be led and 
conducted in a tumbril, clothed in his shirt only, holding a lighted 
candle of wax of the weight of two pounds ; and there, on his knees, 
to say and declare that, naughtily and proditoriously, he committed 
the said very naughty and very abominable parricide, and did wound 
the King with a blow of a knife in his right side, whereof he repents 
and asks pardon of God, of the King, of Justice ; this being done, 
he shall be led and conducted in the said tumbril-to the Place de la 
Gréve, and, on a scaffold there erected, torn with burning pincers 
on his breast, arms, thighs and legs, his right hand holding the knife 
with which he committed the said parricide, to be burnt in a fire of 
sulphur, and on the places where he has been torn with the pincers 
there shall be thrown melted lead, boiling oil, burning resin, tar, wax 
and sulphur melted together. His body shall then be pulled asunder 
and dismembered by four horses, and shall afterwards be burned to 
ashes, and the ashes shall be scattered to the winds.” 

A second clause provided for the razing to the ground of the 
house in which the prisoner was born. 

“Sir,” said Brunel, when he had listened to this terrible sentence, 
“it is well. I have deserved this. But to you, what justice shall be 
meted out? For it cannot be that y our crimes, of which this trial and 
this sentence are the least, can in justice be permitted to pass 
unpunished. No, wicked, wicked man ; there shall be justice, if not 
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to you, to your children or your children’s children. I have a son 
and you have ason. Justice shall be one day.” 

To this menace the President answered by ordering the prisoner 
to be tortured, with torture, ordinary and extraordinary, as the pretext 
of discovering whether he had any accomplices. After which the 
sentence was executed in all its horrible details. 

The book also relates that the son of Brunel to escape persecution 
changed his name to that of Lebrun. 

The name of the man who had brought Brunel to his fearful end 
was Maillart. This signature stands, to his eternal disgrace, at the 
foot of the sentence quoted above. 

From this Maillart the de la Licterie family—so says the Almanac 
de Gotha—descends. 

Does this throw any light on the mystery of the case of M. 
Notary Lebrun? 





A LONDON WALK. 


ITH all the changes, demolitions, and reconstructions that 
are going on in London, so that in a few years it seems 
likely to be transformed, there still is in ‘‘ the City ” proper much that 
is surprisingly antique, and which the spoiler has left unprofaned. 
There is a district covering a very small area, whereof Clerkenwell is 
about the centre, which contains some half-dozen monuments of this 
description, a surprise and delight for the antiquarian sight-seer. 
Surprise he would feel to find these memorials almost untouched, 
with the genuine “ grime” and true mould thick upon them. 
Among these attractive monuments are the elegant chapel of St. 
Etheldreda in Ely Place, Holborn ; the gloomy and much decayed 
Norman church of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield ; the old St. John’s 
Gateway ; the Charter House ; and, some distance higher up, the 
interesting Canonbury Tower. All have an extraordinary interest, 
and will well repay the pilgrim who travels from west to east to see 
them. How they survive still is wonderful, for around old houses 
are being levelled, streets cut, warehouses and magazines double the 
height of the older buildings are being raised ; these poor bits of 
decay, old-fashioned in cut and quality, linger on as mere survivals, 
As it is, it.is likely enough that the ground on which they stand will 
presently be “ wanted,” and coarse utilitarians, who lop venerable 
trees with genuine gusto, and consider these antique relics so many 
old stones, to be sold in “lots,” will presently require them to 
“clear out of that.” 

Beginning our exploration, and turning out at Holborn Circus, 
close to that abortive equestrian figure of the Prince Consort, we 
find ourselves in a quarter of much imposing state. There is some- 
thing very original in the idea of the Viaduct and the old church 
that strikes its root below, and yet has its entrance above. The 
mixture of rail and road and bridge and market is really effective. 
But to the left we find the small ‘quiet street Ely Place, which is a 
cul de sac, shut off at the bottom by a “ dead wall,” and protected at, 
its entrance by gates and a watchman in his lodge. There must be 
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some mysterious reason for this guard which is not at all ap- 
parent, for it is a street devoted to brisk business, mainly “agents” 
who are content with a little office where large transactions are con- 
ducted. But the real interest lies in the establishment of a brilliant 
and sensational firm of solicitors, Messrs. Lewis & Lewis, whose 
clever principal, Mr. George Lewis, is sure to introduce some 
dramatic element into the case. The more poetical element is the 
beautiful St. Etheldreda’s Chapel. A little history might be written 
of this structure, which from its associations, historical and otherwise, 
is full of charm and interest. Here were the famous gardens of the 
Bishop of Ely, who is introduced by Shakespeare as offering straw- 
berries grown there. ‘The next street, Hatton Garden, records the 
name of Sir Christopher Hatton of “ toe-pointing” memory, who died 
here. On the left as we descend the little street, and a good bit drawn 
back from the front, stands the chapel, now restored with a reverent 
judicious care and restraint that have won universal praise. The dis- 
position is original enough, as the fagade is broken into two storeys—- 
a crypt below, the chapel proper above, lit at each end by large and 
beautifully designed windows, much admired by architects. We 
descend by steps and enter the crypt below first—long, low, and 
sepulchral dark, the old rude beams of the floor above being 
retained and supported by a short stone pillar here and there. 
Most picturesque are the deeply embayed lancet windows, which 
open in broad recesses some seven or eight feet deep. On one 
side, however, these have been filled in and converted to the 
uses of confessionals—a serious departure from the excellent taste 
which distinguishes all the rest. Here are found a few kneeling 
figures ; a lamp or two twinkling afar off make the gloom more 
visible, while to the left near the altar a short flight of steps leads up 
to a door at the side and introduces us to the chapel overhead. As 
we look at the rude stonework of the thick walls, unplastered and set 
roughly in their place, and on the coarsely-shaped “knees” of old 
chestnut wood which support the ceiling, it seems hard to imagine 
the change from the days when the Bishop complained of the wine- 
selling that went on, and of the later period, when casks and coals 
were stowed away here. 

The most ignorant utilitarian amorg us cannot but admire the 
architectural grace of the chapel above—the charming proportions, 
the air of space and size and distinction, and the restraint in the 
matter of decoration. The roof is ribbed closely, suggesting the 
“timbers of a ship,” and nothing more pleasing can be conceived 
than the long lancet windows running down the side nigh to the 
ground, deeply recessed. Between every two is a bracket fora statue, 
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with a sort of Gothic pinnacled canopy, but delicately indicated and 
with surprising grace and feeling. It is pleasing to find that there 
has been no wholesale scraping o1 “ skinning” by the restorers, but 
the whole bears a placid subdued tone, mellowed by years. The 
tracery and proportions of the two great windows vis-a-vis to each, 
always command our admiration from the large expanse. One has 
been fitted with painted glass “richly dight,” and of that jewelled 
sort which is so effective. This was supplied by the generosity of the 
Duke of Norfolk ; the other stands vacant to the cold white light of 
day, but a naive and simple appeal opposite the door invites the 
passer-by to pray that it may be put into the heart of some opulent 
visitor to supply this want. It must be confessed that the modern 
treatment of the sanctuary—the altar, organ, and general furnishing 
of the whole—does not quite reflect the spirit of the place—indeed, 
is opposed to it. 

It is difficult to conceive that not many years back there were 
living “oldest inhabitants” who could recall the times when 
Ely Place represented a fair p/aisance, laid out in gardens—the 
Bishop’s old palace still standing beside the chapel, though much 
ruined and dilapidated. There are many views of the building as it 
appeared at that day, which show what an interesting pile it was. As 
you entered from Holborn there faced you an old heavy arched 
gateway, leading into the great hall of the palace ; on the right was 
a colonnade, on the left the garden. Outside the chapel was a 
regular cloister. 

It is painful, in an antiquarian sense, to think of the fate of this 
characteristic pile, which in our time would have been reverently 
restored and preserved for its original uses. What a pleasing attrac- 
tion for Holborn it would have been! The incumbents of the see, 
it seems, found it too burdensome a task to keep this place in repair, 
or did not relish living in the City. They completely abandoned 
it and allowed it to go to ruin. The Government then thought of it 
as a good site for some public offices. Dr. Keene, the bishop in 1772, 
obtained an Act of Parliament for selling the property to the Crown 
for £6,500, with which sum a new mansion was purchased in Dover 
Street. The cloisters and the great hall were all levelled to the 
ground. The site and materials were purchased by “ Charles Cole, 
Esq., the eminent architect axa builder,” who erected on its ground 
our present Ely Place. One account of the time sets out that : 

“In this place, and sunk from view, as if intentionally, is Ely chapel. 
There are five windows in the length. That of the west end differs 
from the east, but it is hidden by a gallery and a neat little organ. The 
window, of four mullions with cinquefoil arches, and above this a 
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circle filled with three roses and two quatrefoils, is the only part 
which admits light at present. New galleries, though neat, totally 
different from the Gothic, as the cornice and ceiling are ; a rail in 
centre, and two box doors ; the floor windows high in place.” 

The eminent Charles Cole, Esq., had, however, the grace to 
spare the elegant chapel. After passing through various vicissitudes 
it was bought and presented to the National Society to serve as a 
place of worship for the schvol children. After a while this function 
was given up, and it was disused. In 1805 the forlorn place seems to 
have been taken in hand and fitted to modern worship in the best 
churchwarden-Gothic style. 

It fell eventually into the hands of the Welsh Church, and seems 
to have been rather barbarously treated. Without, doors were made, 
the windows “cut away”; while within, it was treated in the old 
dissenting fashion. A gallery was run round it, dividing the beau- 
tiful lancet windows across, while the “ neat” pulpit was set up, and 
general “neat” arrangement was carried out, as if with the intention 
of disguising all the attractions of the building. 

“In spite of patchings and modernisings,” says the genial Charles 
Knight, “St. Etheldreda’s Chapel retains much of its original aspect. 
On looking at the exterior, if we shut our eyes to the lower portion, 
where a part of the window has been cut away, and an entrance made 
where none was ever intended to exist, we perceive the true stamp of 
the days when the cathedrals existed. In the interior, the effect of 
the two windows, alike in general appearance, yet differing in every 
respect in detail, is magnificent, though the storied panes which we 
"may be sure filled them once, are gone. ‘The bold arch of the 
ceiling, plain and whitewashed though now be its surface, retains 
much of the old effect. The noble row of windows on each side are 
in a somewhat similar condition. All their exquisite tracery has 
disappeared, but their number, height, and size tell us what they must 
have been in the palmy days of Ely Place. We scarcely remember 
anything more exquisite in architecture than the fairylike workman- 
ship of the delicate pinnacle-like ornaments which rise between and 
overtop these windows. 

“ Of the original entrances to the chapel one only remains, which 
is quite unused, and is situated at the south-west corner of the édifice. 
Stepping through the doorway into the small court that encloses it, 
we perceive that it has been a very beautiful deeply receding pointed 
arch, but now so greatly! decayed that even the character of its 

_ } This walk is through a churchyard, in which the stones have been crowded 
* thickly, and which the old timbered houses overhang—a not inspiring prospect. 
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ornaments is but partially discoverable. Here, too, is a piece of the 
wall of one of the original buildings of the palace—a stupendous 
piece of brickwork and masonry ; and on looking up, one of the 
octagonal buttresses, with its conical top, which ornamented either 
angles of the building, is seen. Descending a flight of steps, we 
find a low window looking into the crypt, the place which was at the 
time so desecrated. 

“ It is now filled with casks, and we can but just catch a glimpse 
of the enormous posts and girders with which the floor of the chapel 
is supported. Even half the vault, or burying-place under the 
chapel,” one of the bishops complained in the seventeenth century, ‘‘is 
made use of as a public cellar—or was so lately—to sell drink in, 
there having frequently been revellings heard during divine service.” 

Almost within sight of this interesting little memorial is one still 
more remarkable. After walking beside the handsome and imposing 
markets for a few seconds, we reach Smithfield, and the open square 
where, close to “‘ Bartholomew’s,”’ stands one of the most extraordinary 
old churches in London, second only in interest to the other 
antique memorial whereof the excellent Dr. Cox is incumbent, viz. 
St. Helen’s. All that is concerned with this venerable structure of 
St. Bartholomew’s is characteristic ; the approaches and surroundings 
are all singularly piquant, and will surprise the antiquarian visitor. 
From out of the square a mysterious “ Tom’s-alone” sort of alley or 
passage leads to the doorway and the foot of the old tower. There 
is something so solemn, so grimed and neglected, about the air of this 
building as to be almost pathetic. The restorers have happily done 
little, though they are now about to be let loose. The old British 
tower, in its stern and stout decay, has a strange influence. It is 
of a cheerful mellow tone, akin to that of its brother of Chelsea, and 
is capped by one of those quaint old-fashioned belfries so common 
in the City. ‘There is always a something melancholy and grim in 
these old solemn remnants, standing up stark and stiff, and still 
unshaken, though their “ day” is gone by long since. Here too is the 
old rusted clock with its faded gold characters. Even the little 
disused window and balcony half-way up have an odd dzzarre look. 
Within, the old Norman arches and pillars strike one with awe and 
admiration, so fine and solidly massive are they in structure. But as 
we walk round the solemn vault-like place, where nobody seems 
to come for worship, we note indications of transepts and chapels 
which seem to have been cut away or abolished. It is when we get 
outside that we are enabled to go in search of these adjuncts and 
actually find them ! 
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All round the old church are to be found some Rouen-like streets, 
highly antique and picturesque, such as “Cloth Fair,” with old 
overhanging houses, and space for but one carriage to pass; the 
backs of most which tenements are caked and crusted round about 
the old fane, which, overpowered as it is, can be seen struggling 
uneasily with these oppressive neighbours. By diving down strange 
lanes and passages and cu/s-de-sac we get a glimpse or two of its 
venerable figure. Here is an old dilapidated Gothic window, with a 
fragment of a chapel, on which literally a house has been built. 
Here, to the left, is an old blacksmith’s forge, which impinges at right 
angles on the church. Its walls are of rude stone, and the clink of a 
hammer is heard, the blaze roaring merrily up a chimney against the 
church wall. This is actually the old transept, long since disused, 
the venerable walls all smoked and grimed. It is really entertaining 
to grope one’s way through the narrow lanes and passages that skirt 
the old brick walls, until we get to the factory, now happily purchased, 
which bears its owner’s name and purpose displayed along the 
walls, though the original sacred function is revealed in the solid 
brick buttresses that at regular intervals prop the whole. All 
this has the strangest and most striking effect. It would be hard, 
indeed, to give an idea of the fashion in which the old wooden 
houses have grown to the old building, and have preyed on it much 
as Crustacea on a monster of the deep. 

Wandering away from this venerable pile, now taken in hand 
by the restorers, within a few hundred yards we come to the old 
“St. John’s Gateway,” a very pleasing fortress-like archway, in 
fine condition. The portion on the right bay is devoted to a snug- 
looking little publichouse. The little room over the archway, with 
its mullioned windows, is occupied by Sir E. Lechmere and his 
“Knights of St. John,” a “langue” whose title is seriously con- 
tested—which does much useful work in the direction of ambulance 
business. Here meets, or used to meet, the Urban Club, devoted to 
the memory of the worthy Dr. Johnson, whose shade must haunt the 
old gateway. 

This reverend memorial is of special interest to the readers of 
the Gentleman’s—on whose cover an exact “portraiture” has been 
displayed for nigh a century and a half. If the curious explorer will 
compare this picture with the old monument itself he will find that 
Time has dealt reverently with it—or, perhaps, that its custodians 
have been specially careful. 

A little way off we come to the venerable Charter House, 
where an interesting half-hour may be spent. But though the old 
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stair and dining-hall and chapel are worth attention, the most 
interesting and picturesque portion is the old rusted square, recalling 
one of the colleges at Cambridge. 

Starting from the “Angel ”—the angel of the omnibuses and merrie 
Islington—and taking the “old” New River as a guide, by Charles 
Lamb’s Colebrook Row, we come to a curious district, half shabby- 
genteel, and wholly decayed. In this dispiriting place, although 
the air is keen and bracing, we find squares and terraces and “ rows,” 
all having a suburban villa air. And at the top of the Canonbury 
Road, and in strange contrast with its associates, rises a grim and 
gaunt old brick tower, solid and lofty, against whose veteran sides 
lean some old gabied houses, part of the structure. A friendly coat 
of ivy covers a goodly proportion of the old body. An antique rail 
surmounts the top, while a meagre weathercock gives a point and 
finish to the whole. There is a certain majesty and breadth about 
this venerable relic which rises here, wrapped in the dignity of its 
own desolation. There is always, indeed, a sense of sadness in the 
spectacle of one of these old brick towers, all scarred and weather- 
beaten with the storms and the batterings of fortune. 

Standing before the low arched doorway, a genuine portal, the 
door itself a bit of oak, framed and duly knobbed, I remind myself 
that this picturesque tenement is associated, oddly enough, with some 
of the pleasantest literary memories. Like its medizval neighbour, 
old “St. John’s Gate,” it was the refuge and shelter of the destitute 
“hack” more than a hundred and twenty years ago. A regular line 
of Jittérateurs have had the odd fancy of deserting their busy Grub 
Street, and of lying perdus here, either from choice’ or necessity, and 
it is easy to call up the rather ungainly figure of Docror GoLDsMITH 
toiling up Canonbury Hill. 

A worthy woman—albeit garrulous—guies us over the old tower. 
(After saying that she knew Oliver's life well she added, “Them poets 
seem to be always poor and in want.”) It was astonishing to see the 
number and spaciousness of the chambers in the old tower, and their 
picturesque rambling disposition. One is struck with admiration at 
the two spacious rooms on the second and third floors, finely pro- 
portioned and baronial, for each is adorned with ebony-toned oak- 
panelling reaching to the ceiling, and each has an elaborately carved 
mantelpiece, such as would have rejoiced Charles Lamb at Blakes- 
ware. The delicacy and finish of the work cannot be surpassed. 
There are an old solid door, black as ink, hanging on hinges a yard 
long ; fragments of old oak banisters ; while in the upper storeys 


windows with the diamond panes are still seen. Here the poor . 
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drudge found refuge. About 1766, the bookseller Newbery, as 
we learn from the pleasant account of him just published, con- 
tracted with a Mr. Fleming, the then tenant, to board and lodge 
the poet for £50 a year. According to this authority, Goldsmith’s 
room was that on the second floor, and here he is described as reading 
to one of the younger Newberys passages from his MS. George 
Daniel, the bibliophile, who made a pilgrimage to the tower, if he 
did not reside there, and gathered up the traditions, found that the 
first-floor room was believed to have been the Doctor’s, and “ an old 
press bedstead in the corner” was shown in proof. Two families, 
the Tappses and the Evanses, had been in care of the place for over 
140 years. Mrs. Tapps used to retail many stories about the poet to 
her niece, who was in possession at the time of Mr. Daniel’s visit. 
Washington Irving was so much interested by the place that he took 
up his abode there for a time. Other tenants have been the eccentric 
Dr. Hill (of Garrick’s happy epigram)— 
For physic and farces 
His equal there scarce is: 
His farces are physic, 
His physic a farce is ; 

Smart, the mad poet, who wrote an epic in Bedlam ; Humphreys, 
another poet; “Junius” Woodfall; Chambers, who wrote an 
encyclopedia ; and Speaker Onslow. Some time ago a “Young 
Men’s Association ” fixed itself here, but the young men are fled, 
and once more desolate is the dwelling of Morna. ‘The view from 
the platform on the roof was almost confounding : the vast cham- 
paign spreading away below; the wooded hills of Hampstead and 
Highgate ; while the keen inspiriting air blew from these heights. 
It was a surprise even for a fair sprritue//e antiquarian, tempted up 
to the dizzy elevation, and who could scarcely credit that London 
could offer such a spectacle. St. Paul’s seems to lie at your feet. 

The old brick tower dates from the fourteenth century, and 
belonged to the canons of the neighbouring Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, another fine but fast-decaying monument. The tower belongs 
to “the Marquis ”—that is, to Lord Northampton—of whose provident 
care and attention this fine old relic is well worthy. If such relief 
be much longer delayed it will come too late. A few hundred 
pounds would do much in the way of restoration. It would make a 
museum, or even as a show-place would benefit the district, drawing 
visitors. There is an ominous rumour that it is intended to pull it 
down as cumbering the earth, and to sell the ground for building. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 












THE BREWER OF GHENT. 


FEW last words on the subject of James van Artevelde, the 

Jacques d’Artevelle of French, and the Jacob or Jacoppe van 
Artevelde of Flemish writers. So far back as the year 1848 the 
present writer contributed two successive papers to the Gentleman's 
Magazine in the hope of drawing the attention of English historians 
to the flagrant injustice from which the memory of the great Flemish 
patriot had suffered for upwards of five centuries. That end was very 
imperfectly attained, though the article in question was written in 
Bruges and Ghent, and was largely founded upon the authority of 
such distinguished men of letters as M. N. Cornelissen, M. Auguste 
Voisin, and M. Kervyn van Lettenhove. With the exception of a 
few clerical errors attributable to the author’s absence from England, 
and consequent inability to correct the proofs, there is little to 
be added to or struck out of that sketch even in the light of the 
fuller information that has since been obtained through the intelligent 
and indefatigable researches of the last-named historian. In some 
respects it is more trustworthy than my more ambitious attempt to 
rouse literary sympathy through the broad pages of the Edinburgh 
Review (January 1881) for a great statesman so long cruelly mis- 
represented. Several mistakes found their way into this paper. For 
reasons that would be tedious to detail, and which I am not now 
prepared to justify, I had come to entertain a bias towards the 
vulgar belief that James van Artevelde on his return to Flanders 
from the French Court married the proprietress of a brewery—whether 
of beer or of mead is quite immaterial. A more serious misconcep- 
tion was manifested in fathering upon him the alleged project to 
“ convert the county of Flanders into a dukedom with the Prince of 
Wales as its liege lord.” In the following year I returned to the 
rescue and published, by the aid of Mr. John Murray, a Memoir of 
James and Philip van Artevelde—“ two episodes in the history of the 
fourteenth century.” Here again, I weakly hesitated to demolish the 
popular fable which represents the former of those.two remarkable 
men as actually a brewer, by marriage, although I did venture to 
express considerable doubts as to the truthfulness of the report. On 
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other points there is little, if anything, to alter so far as facts are 
concerned, but to prevent any possible misunderstanding through 
inadequacy of style and expression, it may not be time thrown away to 
sketcha clear outline of the social position and political career of the so- 
called Brewer of Ghent. A very few words will suffice for that purpose. 

The name presents itself for the first time in the Flemish annals 
in 1298, when Philip the Fair confiscated the lands of William van 
Artevelde to bestow them upon Philip de Mosschere, the traitor 
who guided the French army to the fatal plain of Courtrai. There 
is good reason, however, to believe that the family were descended 
from the ancient chatelains of Ghent, and derived their name from 
the spacious domain of Artevelde, now Ertvelde, which included the 
fiefs of Triest and Mendouck. They did not, however, belong, strictly 
speaking, to the landed aristocracy. They were members, rather, 
of the commercial aristocracy, milites burgenses, similar to the 
merchant princes of the great Italian republics. John van Artevelde, 
the father of James, was an opulent cloth merchant, held in high 
estimation by his fellow-citizens, by whom in the course of a single 
year he was despatched on an embassy to the Duke of Brabant, and 
then to Bruges to preside over the liberation of Louis de Nevers 
after eight months’ captivity. From Bruges he proceeded to Arques 
to negociate peace with the envoys of the King of France, anda little 
later he stood in the royal presence to swear to the due observance 
of the new treaty. By his wife, Livine van Groote, who was nearly 
related to the leading commercial families of Flanders, John van 
Artevelde had three sons and two daughters—James, John, 
Francis, Mary, and Catherine. James and John married two 
sisters, Catherine and Christine, daughters of Zheger or Sohier 
of Courtrai, the most distinguished knight in all Flanders, and 
almost an object of veneration among his fellow countrymen. 
Though described by Meyer as egues Flandrus nobilissimus 
and baro precipuus Flandria, he prided himself still more on 
his connection with the principal families of Ghent and on his 
privilege of citizenship. Previous, however, to his marriage, James 
van Artevelde is supposed to have resided at the Court of Louis le 
Hutin for the space of two years, discharging the honorary function 
of varlet de la fruiterie, which implied the possession of gentle if 
not actually of noble blood. He is also reported to have accompanied 
Charles of Valois on his passage through Tuscany, and his expedition 
into Sicily, and perhaps to Rhodes. After his return to Ghent there 
is a blank of more than twenty years, during which he appears to 
have cultivated his fo/ders, or lands reclaimed from the sea, situated 
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_ at Basserode, while he assisted his father in the management of his 
extensive business. John van Artevelde died in 1328, the year in 
which the disastrous battle of Cassel was fought, at which time his 
son James was probably about 43 years of age. Positively no evi- 
dence whatever can be found of his marriage to a “brewster” or to 
the widow of a brewer, or of any sort of connection with a brewery. 
It is true that the precise date of his union with Catherine of Courtrai 
is equally unnoticed in the public records, though she is frequently 
mentioned as his wife, by her proper designation of Catherine of 
Tronchiennes, and it is also stated that after his death she took for 
her second husband Sohier de Baronaige, in 1348. In short, until 
the memorable year 1337, James van Artevelde led an uneventful 
life, tilling his lands, trading in woollen fabrics, and dwelling in the 
family mansion in the Padden-heck, or Toads’ Corner, off the Calan- 
derberg. According to M. de Lettenhove it was a spacious building, 
with a tower for the purpose of security in troublous times, while at 
the back extended a suite of magazines, store-houses, and offices, one 
of which was afterwards converted into a chancellerie for the deposit 
of public documents and the conduct of public correspondence. It 
is at least probable that James van Artevelde was married some time 
towards the close of this peaceful period, for his son Philip was born 
in 1340, and was held at the font by Queen Philippa, after whom he 
was named. Had his marriage taken place subsequent to the great 
meeting at the Biloke Monastery it would certainly have been noted 
in the Jaer-Boek, for he had become too remarkable a personage for 
his actions to escape publicity. From this date, however, it is plain 
sailing. He lived henceforth in a fierce light, though so grievously 
has he been misrepresented that he could not have been more un- 
justly handled had thick darkness descended upon the land and left 
free play to every historian’s imagination. 

In compliance with the wishes of Philip of Valois the Count Louis 
de Nevers, without provocation or warning, caused all Englishmen 
who happened to be in Flanders to be thrown into prison. This un- 
justifiable proceeding was borne by the English monarch with sin- 
gular patience, in the hope that the Flemish Communes would take 
steps to obtain the release of his subjects, and it was only when 
redress appeared clearly unattainable by other means that, by way of 
reprisal, he arrested the Flemings who chanced to be within his 
kingdom, and prohibited the exportation of wool. The looms of 
Flanders were thus brought to a stand-still, for no precautions had 
been taken to provide against sudden emergencies. The misery that 
consequently overtook the artizans of Ghent is described as having 
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been excessively acute, nor was that turbulent population at any time- 
patient of adversity. Edward III. recognised his opportunity, and 
made conciliatory overtures, which were eagerly accepted by the 
Communes though refused by the Count. An alliance, however, 
was concluded between the semi-independent States of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Hainault, to which Louis de Nevers was compelled to 
accede, and also to sanction the renewal of friendly relations with 
England. Ambassadors were accordingly despatched by the King, 
and were well received by the Count of Hainault, the Duke of 
Brabant, the Count of Guelders, the Marquis of Juliers, and 
other princes of the Empire, though it was evident that, beyond 
ambiguous phrases, nothing was to be expected from these fair- 
weather friends. A more practically favourable reception 
awaited the Bishop of Lincoln at Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent. 
In the last-named city the English prelate was treated as an 
honoured guest by Zhegher or Sohier of Courtrai, who warmly 
advocated closer relations with the wool-producing people of Eng- 
land. Shortly afterwards the Lord of Tronchiennes was invited by 
the Count to attend a meeting of the representatives of the Communes 
about to be held at Bruges, and on his arrival was arrested and 
hastily conveyed to the castle of Rupelmonde. Great exertions were 
made to accomplish his release, to which the Count responded 
by the immediate decapitation of his illustrious and venerable 
captive. It was altogether an ill-advised measure, and brought about 
consequences that affected alike the internal and external policy of 
Flanders for many a year. In the first place, the citizens of Ghent 
were rather exasperated than terrified by this cold-blooded murder, 
but above all it drew forth James van Artevelde from obscurity and 
the pursuit of wealth, and opened a field for the exercise of his 
administrative and statesmanlike genius. Unmoved by the sufferings 
of the working men of Ghent, and unsoftened by their supplications, 
Louis de Nevers imposed upon the city a heavy fine as a mark of 
his extreme displeasure. Driven to desperation, the starving artizans 
took counsel with James van Artevelde, known to them not only as 
a thriving burgher, but as a discreet and clear-headed man. His 
advice was simple and straightforward. He strongly urged the con- 
clusion of a mutually offensive and defensive alliance between 
Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and the main- 
tenance of a strict but benevolent neutrality towards the Kings of 
France and England. By this means all entanglement in the quarrels 
of those ambitious monarchs would be avoided, while from the one 
country corn and wine would be obtained, without let or hindrance, 
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and from the other a regular supply of wool would be permanently 
secured. 

A few days later, or on the 3rd of January, 1338, an important 
meeting was held of the magistrates of the Commune, who not only 
adopted the policy recommended by James van Artevelde, but also 
resolved to recur to the customs and usages of their predecessors. 
The civic machinery of former times was again brought into play. A 
captain, or ooftman, was appointed to each parish, under the 
presidency of the captain of St. John’s parish, who was regarded ex 
officio as the chief magistrate of the city and commander of the local 
militia. It is not surprising that the choice of his fellow citizens 
should have selected as the first occupant of this honourable post the 
man who had roused them to action and pointed out the road to 
prosperity. ‘To him and his four colleagues were assigned, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, a certain number of cnaefen, or lictors, to 
execute the orders of the magistrates. As senior captain, Artevelde 
had twenty-one of these armed attendants, Vaernewyck twenty, and 
the three others fifteen each. Various police regulations were intro- 
duced or revived, and due forethought was shown to guard against 
destitution and famine in the future. Edward III. met the overtures 
of the Commune half way, and by the middle of February English 
wool had again set in motion the looms of Ghent, too long idle 
Neither Philip of France nor Louis de Nevers, however, was to be 
mollified, and the latter finding his position disagreeable, if not 
actually dangerous, escaped from the city and fled to his chateau at 
Maele in the immediate neighbourhood of Bruges. The French king 
was only anxious to gain time to complete his preparations for an 
invasion, and assured the two envoys who waited upon him that the 
welfare and happiness of the citizens of Ghent were objects of his 
constant solicitude. The Count also ratified the convention made 
with Edward III., through the agency of the Count of Guelders, 
The true worth of the most solemn promises made by King or Count 
was illustrated, as already mentioned, by the decapitation of Sohier 
of Courtrai, while confined to his bed by age and bodily ailments. 
On the following day, March 25th, 1338, a sentence of excommuni- 
cation was pronounced by Philip’s orders—in virtue of discretionary 
powers entrusted to him by the Pope—and early in April a French 
army was assembled at Tournai. This expedition was frustrated by 
the vigour and promptitude of the President of Ghent, while Louis 
de Nevers only succeeded in alienating and exasperating the 
tumultuous community of Bruges. A better understanding was 
shortly afterwards arranged. The Count agreed to transfer the 
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administration of Flanders to a Board, consisting of three repre- 
sentatives of each of the good towns of Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent. 
The King of England signed a commercial treaty, by which he 
pledged himself to respect the neutrality of Flanders ; to authorise 
Flemish merchants to frequent the different wool-staples, and to 
sanction the free importation of the fabrics of Ghent into England, 
if stamped with the seal of the Commune. On his part, the King of 
France raised the sentence of interdict, cancelled the fines he had 
imposed upon the chief cities, and protested his compassion for the 
sufferings brought upon Ghent in particular. 

Such was the position of affairs at the close of 1338. The peace 
was merely a cessation of hostile operations, which would, in any 
case, have been suspended during the winter months. It gave 
breathing time for the elaboration of projects on a large scale, and 
deceived none of the contracting parties. In the hope of obtaining 
greater influence over the States of Flanders dependent upon the 
Emperor, Edward III. wrung from his brother-in-law, Louis of 
Bavaria, the somewhat illusory dignity of Vicar of the Empire, and 
in that capacity summoned the Emperor’s vassals to co-operate with 
him in recovering from France the imperial city of Cambrai. Two 
large armies remained in the field for months, avoiding a collision, 
and drawing their supplies from the adjacent country, which was 
ruthlessly devastated. At the approach of winter the siege was 
raised, Philip returned to Paris, and the German princes to their 
respective States, while the English monarch withdrew to Brussels. 
He was there waited upon by a deputation from the Ghent Com- 
mune, by whom he was urged to quarter the arms of France with 
those of England, and proclaim himself King of France, for otherwise 
no substantial aid could be afforded by the people of Flanders, who 
were bound over in the sum of 2,000,000 florins, payable to the 
Apostolical Chamber, besides incurring a sentence of excommunica- 
tion, to keep the peace towards the rightful King of France, their 
acknowledged over-lord. This startling proposition, commonly 
credited to the subtle brain of Van Artevelde, was accepted by 
Edward III. after some natural hesitation, and from that date the 
kings of England assumed the leurs de dys and the vain title of King 
of France, the source of woes innumerable to both countries. 

The year 1340 will be for ever memorable in the naval annals of 
England. A great sea-fight was fought in the harbour of Sluys, 
which, for the first time, established the supremacy of the English 
flag on the waters of the Channel, and heralded the long series of 
glorious achievements that culminated, without terminating, at 
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Trafalgar. During Edward’s absence in England throughout the 
previous winter months, Queen Philippa had given birth to a son, 
known from the place of his nativity as John of Gaunt, “time- 
honoured Lancaster” ; and during the same season a son was born 
to James and Catherine van Artevelde, named Philip, in memory of 
the Queen who held him at the baptismal font. Forty-two years later 
Philip van Artevelde perished at Roosebeke. No evil forebodings, 
however, were entertained by the victor at Sluys or by his “ gossip,” 
the President of the Commune of Ghent. Edward III. had been 
slightly wounded by an arrow, but was soon well enough to repair to 
Ardenberg, to offer up a thanksgiving for his brilliant victory. There 
he was met by Van Artevelde, in whose company he travelled to 
Bruges. In that ancient Flemish city he received a deputation from 
the Communes of the chief towns, who persuaded him to undertake 
the siege of ‘Tournai, and the recovery of the county of Artois, 
promising on their part to furnish an auxiliary force of 150,000 men 
to co-operate for the double purpose. So faithfully did they fulfil 
their promise, that in the brief space of five days 140,000 volunteers 
were on their march towards the French frontier. Their nominal 
commander was Simon de Mirabel, lord of Beveren, Halle, 
and Perwez, who at that time held the office of Ruwaert, or 
Protector, of Flanders. It was Van Artevelde, however, who com- 
manded the Ghent levies, and rendered essential service during 
the seventy-four days’ leaguer. Peace, or at least a truce, was then 
arranged through the good offices of Joan of Valois, aided by two 
Cardinals despatched by the Pope in the hope of putting an end to 
purposeless bloodshed and the still more cruel spoliation of the 
rural population in those parts. Van Artevelde thereupon led home 
the Ghent contingent in triumph, while Edward secretly took ship at 
Sluys and arrived in London barely in time to baffle a formidable 
conspiracy. 

The truce of Esplechin expired in June 1342, but Edward III. 
was at that time involved in the war of succession raging in Brittany, 
and was consequently unable to fulfil his engagement to co-operate 
with the Flemish militia in their futile attempt to recover the county 
of Artois. In order to remind him of his promises and to stimulate 
him to prompt action, Catherine van Artevelde proceeded to London, 
but the King had already landed in Brittany, whither he was followed 
by the Flemish ambassadress. The ship in which Van Artevelde’s 
wife embarked was, however, shipwrecked off Brest, though appar- 
ently without personal injury to the courageous envoy, who, through 
the assistance of the Countess of Montfort, eventually found her way 
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to the English camp, and is reported to have taken part in the 
negociations which resulted in the truce of Malestroit. In the mean- 
while Van Artevelde himself had experienced one of the incon- 
veniences incidental to his exceptional position. At the head of a 
body of militia he had marched to Ardenberg to enforce certain 
exclusive privileges conferred by the Count upon his three “good 
towns.” The story is not clearly told by the old chroniclers, but it 
can hardly be denied that Van Artevelde acted with unjustifiable 
violence in slaying with his own hand one Peter Lammens, who, it is 
said, was quietly standing at the dvor of his own house. To silence 
the murmurs of his own men, Van Artevelde bade them search the 
dead man’s house, where they would find proofs of his guilt. A 
banner was presently brought out, but it only proved, what was 
already known, that Lammens was a “diaerd, or partisan of the 
Count and the King of France. In any case it was no part of a 
Chief Magistrate’s duties to cut down his political opponents without 
alleged provocation. Somewhat later, he was accused by John de 
Steenbeke, a citizen of good position, of aiming at a military dictator- 
ship over the entire county. When the charge was denied, the 
accuser appealed to arms, and a collision was only averted by 
the prudence and vigour of the magistrates, who arrested both 
disputants and confined them in separate prisons. An impartial 
inquiry into the circumstances showed John de Steenbeke to have 
been the aggressor, and he and his chief associates were accordingly 
banished for fifty years, while Van Artevelde was set at liberty. This 
incident demolishes Froissart’s statement—borrowed from Jehan le 
Bel, a copyist of Gilles li Muisis—that the brewer and demagogue 
went about with a body-guard of cut-throats who summarily disposed 
of his enemies. Now, it is as well to bear in mind that Gilles li 
Muisis was Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tournai, and had a personal 
grievance to complain of. During the siege of Tournai, the Flemish 
soldiery pillaged and burnt upwards of seventy farms belonging to 
his abbey, and the plunderers were more or less under the command 
of the Captain-General of Ghent. At the same time it was probably 
ignorance rather than malevolence which caused the aggrieved Abbot 
to misrepresent the Communal system by which the Flemish towns 
were governed, and to depict the virtual commander of their militia 
as a man of blood and violence, the mere creature of passion and 
impulse. As it is ever easier to copy than to criticise, subsequent 
historians, each in his turn, adopted and embellished the un- 
trustworthy record of Gilles li Muisis, enormously exaggerated by 
Froissart. Surprise has been sometimes expressed that Froissart, 
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generally so partial to the English, and above all to his royal patrons, 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa, should have gone out of his way 
to vilify the character of their stanch supporter and “ gossip.” 
The explanation is simple enough. In the first place, we may 
appeal to Froissart, author of the Valenciennes manuscript, where 
he designates himself as a priest and nothing more, to correct the 
different versions subsequently put forth by Froissart when parish- 
priest of Lessines, Canon of Chimay and Lille, historiographer to 
Robert of Namur, Lord of Beaufort, secretary and favourite poet of 
Wenceslaus, Duke of Brabant, and clerk of the chapel to Guy, 
Count of Blois. Van Artevelde was murdered in 1345, but it was not 
until 1356 that Froissart, then only twenty years of age, began the 
first edition of his picturesque narrative, which he brought down 
to 1342. In this—the manuscript of Valenciennes—the brewer, 
Jacquemon d’Artevelle, appears in a much more favourable light than 
in the various revised copies which have since been accepted as 
trustworthy versions. 

Be that as it may, there is no lack of evidence to prove that 
the civil administration of James van Artevelde was constructed on 
the lines of the Communal institutions of earlier times, previous to the 
undue augmentation of the power of the Counts. In this spirit he 
divided Flanders into three military circles, the headquarters of 
which were respectively Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent. It was also in 
conformity with ancient usage that he sought to develop the fifty-two 
minor crafts, or guilds, perhaps to restrain the arrogance of the 
weavers, who were then about 40,000 in number, and possessed of 
excessive wealth and independence. One of the humblest of the 
guilds was that of the brewers, among whom he caused himself to be 
enrolled, and was immediately elected their deken or doyen. The 
other minor crafts followed the example of the brewers, and thus he 
became the souverginen deken, a distinction which entitled him to the 
services of a body-guard of zweerd draegers, who, as commonly 
happens, were absent at the hour of need. To ingratiate themselves 
with the people, not a few of the leading Aoorters, or wealthy mer- 
chants, had their names inscribed on the registers of such guilds as 
took their fancy, without incurring the misfortune which befell Van 
Artevelde,of having a purely honorary distinction confounded with their 
true social position. It is to be regretted that as an hereditary mem- 
ber of the weavers’ guild, the Chief Magistrate should have suffered 
himself to be drawn into the terrible civic commotion which left 
1,500 fullers dead on the Friday Market-place on the 2nd May, 1345 
—a day long afterwards mentioned with horror as den guaden maendag, 
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or Bad Monday. The only fault committed by the fullers was that 
of demanding higher wages and of protesting against the oppressive 
treatment they experienced at the hands of the weavers,their employers. 
In all probability, Van Artevelde owed, in a great measure, the dis- 
favour into which he fell about that time to the conspicuous part he 
played on that fatal day under the leadership of Gerard Denys, the 
deken of the weavers’ guild. The common version of the cause of 
his death is different, but it is also erroneous, as M. de Lettenhove 
has abundantly proved from a document preserved in the Record 
Office. It is not the case that Van Artevelde proposed to transfer the 
allegiance of the Flemings from their Count to the Prince of Wales— 
a proposition odious even to those who were in chronic rebellion 
against their liege lord. On the contrary, the rights of the Count 
were strictly respected both by Edward III. and the representative 
of the Communes. In all probability, the scle object of the English 
monarch in visiting Flanders at that time was to promote the 
betrothal of his daughter to Louis de Maele, son and heir to Louis 
de Nevers. Disappointed in that direction, Edward set sail on the 
24th July for France, but was assailed by a fierce tempest, which 
drove him back to the English coast. It was on the day of his 
departure from Sluys that James Van Artevelde rode into Ghent and 
passed through an excited mob to his own house, or rather to the 
chancellerie attached to it. Here he was attacked by a band of 
ruffians, who put him to death in cold blood, together with nine or 
ten of his closest friends and fellow workers, completing their outrage 
by demolishing the public offices and destroying the papers pertain- 
ing to his administration. His wife Catherine was fortunately 
absent in England, whither she had been sent by the Communes to 
press for the repayment of the money they had more than once 
advanced to the King. As for Van Artevelde, he died a comparatively 
poor man, having expended his handsome fortune in furthering the 
interests of his native city. 

His policy, however, survived him. The Communes lost no 
time in despatching a deputation to England to solicit the King’s 
forgiveness for the murder of his faithful friend and supporter. 
Absorbed in his preparations for the conquest of France, Edward III. 
condoned what was irremediable ; and thus, in the pitiful words of 
Froissart, “little by little was forgotten the death of Jacquemart 
d’Artevelle.” 


JAMES HUTTON. 





STAR LORE. 


T must often have struck the most cursory observer of a celestial 
globe or atlas with wonder that the objects thereon depicted 
should have ever been imagined to possess the least correspondence 
with the heavenly bodies. Why are wolves, lions, scorpions, lyres, 
and the rest seen in arrangements of stars that have not the least 
resemblance to the things after which they are named? Did astrono- 
mers resort to those figures for the more convenient mapping out of 
the heavens, or did they accept traditional names handed down from 
a time when all the forms of life figured in the heavens were really 
thought to be embodied in the stars ? 

The latter alternative seems the more probable of the two, since 
the beliefs of existing savages prove beyond doubt the possibility of 
the state of mind supposed. The Tannese islanders, for instance, 
have the heavens portioned out into constellations, with definite tra- 
ditions to account for the canoes and ducks and children that they 
see there. Egede tells us that the Esquimaux thought that some of 
the stars had been men, and others different sorts of animals or fish. 
In the South Pacific Islands dying men will announce their intention 
of becoming a star, and even mention the particular part of the 
heavens where they are to be looked for. The Bushman regards the 
more conspicuous stars as men, lions, tortoises, and so forth, whilst 
he sees in the Milky Way some wood ashes thrown up by a girl into 
the sky, that people might see their way home by night. To the 
Australians, two large stars in the fore legs of Centaurus were two 
brothers who speared Tchingal to death, the east stars of Crux being 
the points of the spears that pierced his body. And the Indians of 
America, who told of the fisherman who once trespassed in heaven 
in quest of perpetual sunshine, and was shot by an arrow from one of 
the celestials, could point to the actual Fisher Stars, where the arrow 
could be seen in the fisherman’s tail. We who are accustomed to 
think of the Milky Way as a vast multitude of unknown worlds, and 
of the sun simply as the sun—a conception against the impiety of 
which even Seneca protested—can hardly enter into the feelings of the 
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Esquimaux, to whom the Milky Way represented in all reality the 
vast concourse of the dead, or of the Andamanese, to whom the sun 
was literally a woman and the mother of the stars. 

But a goodly number of legends in actual European folklore 
prevent the necessity of relying solely ‘on the evidence of savage 
ideas in proof of the reality of this method of regarding or explaining 
the heavenly bodies. Everything in existence was apparently once 
regarded as human, or thought of under human attributes, as illus- 
trated in the story of Balder in the Edda. To protect Balder from 
danger his mother, the goddess Freja, exacted an oath that they would 
spare his life from water, fire, earth, plants, animals, birds, worms, 
and even from pestilence, only excepting from the oath one small 
bush, the mistletoe, not because it was not as human as the rest, but 
because it was too young to understand the solemnity of an oath. 
And when Balder met his death from the mistletoe, not only men 
lamented him, but beasts and plants, and even stones. 

The genders of words is a further confirmation of this theory, 
especially in the case of the sun and moon. In Latin and the 
Romance languages the sun is masculine and the moon feminine, and in 
Egypt and Peru the sun and moon were related as brother and sister 
oras husband and wife. But in German, Arabic, Mexican, Slavonic, 
and Lithuanian the genders are reversed, and in our own language 
Shakespeare speaks of the moon as “she.” But in all languages the 
fundamental thought is the actual human personality of the two great 
lights, still the dominant thought among all, or nearly all, the lower 
races. And the thought still lingers with us, as in Bavaria, where 
they still speak of Herr Mond and Frau Sonne, and whence the 
following specimen of natural philosophy is derived. 

Moon and sun, they say, were man and wife, but the moon proved 
but a cold lover, and was so addicted to sleep that one day his wife 
laid him a wager, by virtue of which the right of shining by day was 
to belong in future to whichever of them should awake first in the 
morning. The moon laughed, and accepted the wager, but found 
when he rose next day that the sun had been already for two hours 
giving light unto the world; a condition and indeed a conse- 
quence of their wager being, that unless they awoke at the same time 
they should shine at different times. The result of the wager was a 
permanent separation, much to the affliction of the triumphant sun, 
who, still loving her husband, was, and always is, trying to repair the 
matrimonial breach. Eclipses are really due to meetings with a view 
to reconciliation ; but as the pair always begin with mutual re- 
proaches, the time comes for them to part before they have. ceased 
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to quarrel, and so the sun goes away blood-red with anger, and the 
red clouds often seen at sunset are the tears of blood she sheds. 
Given the idea of the sun and moon as a married couple, 
the belief of the old Prussians that the stars were their 
children (identical with the Andamanese belief), was an obvious 
inference. Novels and romances were clearly written in the 
heavens, and afforded a ready clue to certain natural pheno- 
mena. ‘Thus, according to one story, the moon once deserted his 
wife and eloped with the betrothed of the morning star, for which 
the god of thunder cut him in two with a knife, as may be distinctly 
perceived in his shape at certain times! According to another story 
the sun’s jealousy was aroused when the moon took up from the earth 
a girl who span by moonlight. To be even with him, she took up the 
girl’s lover whom she espied asleep in a wood. The girl and her 
lover, however, continued faithful to one another in spite of the im- 
mense distance between them. The coldness of the spinning girl 
towards himself caused the moon so lively a distress that he often 
weeps, and the tears he sheds are what we call the shooting stars ! 
Or you may regard the shooting stars as the dust which falls from 
the head of a giantess as she combs her hair with the moon’s crescent, 
Nothing is left unexplained in this philosophy. The phases of the 
moon presuppose an old giant, too feeble to walk, who mounts the 
moon as he rises, but who rides him so heavily that the moon’s sides 
are so much pressed in that it takes him some time to recover his 
normal size. As to the stars, there once were none, till the giants of 
old, throwing balls at the sun, pierced holes in the sky, and so let the 
light of that orb shine through those holes which we call stars. The 
Danes take the moon for a cheese, formed of the milk that has run 
together out of the Milky Way. In Cyprus they call that luminary 
Venus barbata, because she once prayed to the Virgin for help against 
an importunate lover, and received, to protect her, a beard lixe a 
man’s. In the Pyrenees they frighten black clouds by showing them 
their own face in a mirror, and thusavert the devastation of hail-storms, 
Nothing more absurd than these ideas can be found among 
savages, albeit much that is of a precisely similar cast. In what a 
mental state must the old Jews have lived, who believed that the sun, 
moon, and stars danced before Adam in Paradise, and that at the 
end of the world they would do so again in the presence of the just ! 
Or what shall be thought of Slavonic mythology, which regards the 
stars as living in habitual intercourse with men and their affairs, 
and which tells of a beautiful maiden who, because she boasted 
of her beauty as exceeding the sun’s, was burned coal-black by 
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that revengeful luminary? Everything shows that no ideas of 
primitive philosophy are too extravagant to survive into the days of 
exact science and observation. We may still study the mind of the 
savage in civilised Europe, where the rude guesses at truth, which 
constitute the greater part of mythology, are created or preserved 
very much as they ever were before the primitive Aryans left their 
common home. And if we wonder how people could ever have 
seen the remotest resemblance between, say, the sun and a man, we 
must remember that with our own children the smallest point of 
similarity between things amply suffices for an inference of complete 
identity. If the sun and moon suggested the idea of an eye ora 
face, the imagination would readily supply the other invisible parts. 
And who can measure the depths of absurdity into which we may 
get—if the sun, for instance, besides being a man or a woman, may 
at the same time as easily be thought of asa cow or a wolf, or in fact 
anything else? 

There is, therefore, no essential improbability in assuming that, as 
the Red Indians, Australians, Bushmen, and Esquimaux interpreted 
the starlit heavens in the terms of earth, and saw men and animals 
where we see suns and worlds, so did our Aryan ancestors also, 
and that in that way originated those names and figures of the con- 
stellations which are so great a perplexity to ourselves. Why, for 
instance, did the Greeks give the name of bear to that set of seven 
stars which we still call the Great Bear ; or why should the Hindus 
have seen in them seven 7ishi, or wisemen? The solar mythologists 
say that it was in consequence of the development of a verbal root 
which meant to shine. Says Sir George Cox: “ From a root which 
meant to shine, the Seven Shiners received their name ; possibly or 
probably to the same root belongs the name of the Golden Bear 
(dpxros and wrsa). ... and thus, when the epithet had by some 
tribes been confined to the bear, the Seven Shiners were transformed 
first into seven bears, then into one with Arktouros (Arcturus) for 
their bearward. In India, too, the name of riksha was forgotten, 
but instead of referring the word to bears they confounded it with 
rishi, and the seven stars became the abode of seven poets or sages, 
who enter the ark with Menu (Minos), and re-appear as the Seven 
Wise Men of Hellas, and the Seven Champions of Christendom.” 
The explanation is highly ingenious ; but it is at least as likely an 
explanation, and a far simpler one, that, just as the horse-god Thor 
was once thought of as a bear, and actually so called, or as the 
Irokee god Agankitchee became sometimes a wolf, sometimes a 
bear, so the early Greeks reverenced a man as a bear or a bear as a 
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god, and, when he died, gave him his place among the stars; or, 
again, that the Hindus did the same by seven wise men, or, seeing 
seven bright stars, simply interpreted them as seven sages. The 
Arcadian tale of Callisto, the mother of Arcas, being changed into 
a bear by the jealousy of Here, and imprisoned in the constellation 
of the bear, wouid, from its perfect accordance with the way in which 
such names are applied to the stars by most of the ruder races of 
mankind, be a far more likely origin for the Greek or modern English 
name than the root meaning 40 shine, which would have no more 
application to the stars of the Great Bear than to any others of the 
host of heaven. 

Although the reaction of language on thought may undoubtedly 
add to the resources of mythological absurdity, we shall do better to 
regard the influence of thought on language as its original and funda- 
mental principle. The original thought underlying all mythology is 
the real humanity of all things, and the instantaneous convertibility 
of one thing into another. ‘That is the essential groundwork of all 
its absurdities, though there may be other subsidiary causes enough. 
One, for instance, is the love of making riddles, and making enig- 
matical allusions to natural phenomena. ‘The father with his fur 
full of ears of corn” is a Lithuanian riddle for the sky and the stars. 
A popular German riddle for a cloud is a black cow going over a 
pillarless bridge, whom no one in the whole country can stop. Who 
would detect in the following Tirolese enigma an allusion to the 
sun and moon, heaven and earth, and the sea— 

Due viandanti: Two travellers. 
Due bene stanti ; Two who firmly stand. 
£ un cardinal; And a cardinal? 
Or who would guess, on hearing the following— 
Piatto sopra piatto, 
Uomo ben armato, 
Donna ben vestita, 
Cavalleria ben fornita— 
that the dish above a dish meant the sky above the earth, the well- 
armed man the sun, the well-dressed woman the moon, and the well- 
equipped cavalry the stars? Even if such riddles only implied a 
fanciful comparison, and not the form into which originally ruder 
belief about nature came to be translated, it is evident that they would 
be not without assistance in the production of irrational myths. 

From being thought of as persons the sun and moon came 
gtadually to be thought of as places, just as Hades and Orcus are 
said to have been persons before they were places, or, as in Norse 
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mythology, Hel, the goddess of death, passed into Hell, the abode ot 
the dead. If this change can be traced in European mythology it 
will help to throw light on the origin of one of the most curious and 
one of the most widely-spread superstitions of mankind. 

The belief in the human personality of the sun and moon appears 
clearly in stories wherein they take mortals up to them from the earth 
by way of punishment. The modern Greeks tell a tale of a childless 
woman, who, praying to the sun for a girl, obtained her request, 
subject to the restoration of the girl at the age of twelve. When 
little Tetiko, having reached that age, was one day picking vegetables 
in the garden, whom should she meet but the sun himself, who bade 
her go and remind her mother of her promise. The terrified mother 
instantly shut the doors and windows to protect the child, but she 
unfortunately forgot the keyhole, through which the sun penetrated 
and succeeded in carrying off his prey. 

A German story shows the sun regarded partly as a person who 
can be offended, partly as the place where the offender is punished. 
A prisoner on his way to execution met with the pity of all he passed, 
save of one woman, who was hanging up her linen to dry on the rays 
of the sun, and maintained that the man richly deserved his fate. 
No sooner had she expressed that opinion than her linen fell down, 
nor was she ever again able to hang it on her former drying-place. 
And when she died‘she came to the sun, there condemned to remain 
as long as the world endures. 

The moon, however, is generally thought of as a greater kid- 
napper than the sun. The Samoans have the following legend. A 
woman who with a mallet was once beating out on a board some of 
the bark of the paper mulberry in time of famine, seeing the moon 
rise like a great bread-fruit, exclaimed, “‘ Why cannot you come down 
and let my child have a bit of you?” The moon, indignant at such 
an idea, did come down, and took up the woman with her board and 
mallet and her child, as any Samoan may see for himself by looking 
at the moon when it is full. 

In the Edda the moon takes up two children for merely carrying 
waterpots on their shoulders. That the moon was himself a man 
seems to have preceded the idea that there was a man in the moon. 
There are many German and Tirolese stories of the moon carrying 
off a rascal who held brambles before the moon to conceal his theft of 
a horse, of cabbages, cherries, fish, or cheese, or who went about at 
night sticking sheep with a fork. The Bohemian tradition is, that the 
moon warned a thief against stealing peas, and took him up when he 
persisted in doing so. In all these stories the moon appears as a 
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human agent, capable of being offended and of inflicting punishment. 
In Swabia they still see the flax and hair of the woman who was 
taken up to the moon for spinning at her window in the moonlight, 
and they still think it so sinful to spin or sew by moonlight that it is 
a common thing to hear it said, “ Leave off working, or you will go to 
the moon.” 

But the most ridiculous story of the man in the moon is that 
which identifies him with a certain peasant translated thither for 
profaning a holy day. As Marc Antony, to the great offence of the 
Romans, called two twins of his Sun and Moon, so this peasant when 
on earth rejoiced in the name of Moon. Before his departure he 
promised his wife that he would return and fetch her, so that when he 
appeared one night at her window she at once recognised him and 
merely said, “Is it you, Moon?” “Yes,” replied that orb, “I was 
Moon on earth, and am still, and must be for eternity. If you will 
come, dress warmly, for it is cold in my company.” So his wife took 
her wooden shoes and fur and went to the moon, where she may 
still be seen after midnight dressed in her fur. In this story there is 
clearly some confusion of thought between the moon himself and 
the man supposed to be resident in the moon ; a confusion which 
would naturally occur, as the conception of the moon as a person 
tended to pass into that of the moon as aplace. To how late a time 
the former conception prevailed is indicated by the facts that as late 
as the seventh century St. Eligius deemed it necessary to preach 
against the practice of speaking of the moon as “our Lord”; and 
that a Christian legend actually identifies the luminary with Mary 
Magdalene, and sees in the spots on its face the tears of her 
repentance ! 

There is a common superstition against pointing the finger at the 
new moon; and in Swabia children are not allowed to make the 
shadow-figure of a hare on the walls with their fingers, in imitation of 
the hare sometimes supposed to be visible in the moon. This iatter 
custom is curious, because in China, India, and Ceylon there is also 
thought to be a hare in the moon, and in connection with definite 
traditions. In Indian mythology, the god of the moon carries a hare ; 
in Ceylon, the story is that the hare, meeting Buddha in a wood, 
bade him light a fire, and then proceeded to jump into it, to be 
cooked for his benefit; whereupon Buddha snatched the good 
animal from the flames and translated him to the moon. And the 
Chinese hold that the hare’s figure was placed in the moon to 
commemorate the action of the ruler of heaven, who once changed 
himself into a hare to assuage the pangs of a hungry traveller. Some 
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such story must underlie the Swabian custom, which, like other 
customs in connection with the moon, is sometimes thought to be a 
survival of an old system of moon-worship. But how came it that 
the sun and moon were ever worshipped at all? Is it not, with 
greater probability, because human attributes were once ascribed to 
them with fear and dread than because they were regarded as the 
symbols of light or fire or heat? From the belief in their humanity 
to belief in their divinity the transition would be natural and obvious ; 
and in fact on no other theory can we understand all the propitiatory 
sacrifices connected with their worship. Would the Mexicans have 
offered their horrible human sacrifices merely to the symbols of light 
and heat ? 

From being, then, persons able to inflict punishment on mortals, 
the sun and moon passed into the actual places of punishment. The 
moon certainly becomes a place to which even mortals by the power 
of a curse may consign their fellows. The person seen in the moon is 
a seventh son cursed thither by his father, who had children enough; or 
a daughter cursed thither by her mother for idleness at spinning or for 
having gone to dance in her mother’s absence. In Wurtemberg it is 
still a common formula for the asseveration of innocence to say, “If 
I did it, may I go the moon!” Dante’s identification of the figure 
in the moon with Cain, or the more popular one, with the man 
stoned by the Israelites for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, points 
still more clearly to the moon as the place of punishment. 

There is a Swiss story of a man who, having committed the 
offence of cutting down a fir-tree, was allowed to choose as his punish- 
ment removal to the heat of the sun or the cold of the moon. In 
Russian and German folklore the moon is, on account of its cold, 
identified with the place of future punishment for Sabbath-breakers. 
The Northern nations, taught by grim experience to dread extreme 
cold more than extreme heat, imagine a hell of cold and ice ; and if 
such a hell were suggested by, and then identified with the moon, 
what more natural than that in hotter climates the sun should have 
given birth to the idea of a world where excess of fire and heat 
formed the basis of penal suffering for the wicked? And thus, as 
either luminary suggested an intensification of heat or cold, endured 
in this world, as the probable punishment of the next, so would the 
other luminary come naturally to be thought of as reversing those 
conditions, and therefore reserved as a place of sensational delight, 
like the Elysium of the Greeks or the happy hunting-grounds of the 
Red Indian, for those who by their bravery or other virtues might 
be so fortunate as to deserve it. 

It is no objection to, but rather a confirmation of, this theory, 
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that the place of future purgatory is as universally thought of as sub- 
terranean (as was Elysium also), an idea so firmly fixed in the old 
pagan world that even the Christian Tertullian located heaven under 
the earth. For without observation of the movements of the sun and 
moon, apparently rising from below or out of the earth or sea and 
again sinking beneath them, nothing would have suggested a subter- 
ranean world at all, which is not of itself of obvious occurrence. The 
periodical reappearance of sun and moon is clearly suggestive of a 
journey under and through the earth during their absence from sight ; 
and probably the Samoan idea was a general one in primitive life, 
that “the blazing sun went down into the ocean, passed through, and 
came up next morning on the other side.” One result would be that 
the ideas of punishment originally associated with the sun and moon 
would gradually pass to that more mysterious, because unseen, world 
through which they were thought to travel, and with which existing 
traditions still connect them in popular tales. Thus the Botocudos 
of Brazil, who identify the bad spirit Ayguan with the moon, believe 
that it is in his proper residence under the earth that he punishes 
and torments the souls of cowards.! And to that subterranean 
world, so suggested, would no less naturally become attached the 
eternal duration of the fire or frost of future suffering there to be 
endured, the unceasing regularity of the lunar and solar movements 
indicating that conclusion—a conclusion which is a conspicuous 
feature in all those popular myths which insist on the everlastingness 
of the punishment of the hapless offender whose presence and fate 
is writ large in the moon as an eternal warning to mankind. 

For sheer irrationality it will perhaps be conceded that European 
mythology actually in existence may compete very fairly with 
Hottentot or any other mythology. The question is how that irration- 
ality arose, and the answer here submitted is that such irrationality 
is the primary and fundamental fact in all mythology, the result for 
the most part of guesses at knowledge in a state of ignorance; and 
that we shall be more likely to be right if we regard current popular 
mythology less as a corruption of conceptions originally sane and 
plausible than as a survival of conceptions that have been from the 
first as irrational as at one time they seemed to be plausible. The 
absurdity of beliefs to us is no proof of their absurdity to their original 
framers, and if such beliefs were ever held simultaneously (as there is 
good evidence that they were) as that the moon might be a man, ora 
cow, or a wolf, or have on its surface a man, or a hare, or a dog, it is 
very evident that some very pretty myths would result, for which it 

1 Réville : Hist. des Religions, i. 367. 
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would be a waste of time to search for any very recondite meaning or 
origin. é 

This theory accounts in one and the same way both for the origin 
and for the absurdities of mythology, by supposing that mythology is 
in its essence, and has been from first to last, irrational, nothing being 
so wild or extravagant as not to commend itself as true and likely to 
the human mind in its primitive and infantine state. Thus, if Cronus 
devours his own children, it accounts for it without further ado as a 
thing that originally seemed a very natural thing for Cronus to do. 
As it is told of the Maories of New Zealand that “such absurdities 
as would only amuse infants in Europe serve to delight and illuminate 
the most venerable auditory,” so might it have been told of our 
remote Aryan ancestors. In other words, irrational mythology appears 
as the natural product of irrational minds speculating on or trying 
to account for the numerous striking facts that fell under their 
observation. 

The more venerable theory regards mythology as in the main the 
corruption, induced by the influence or reaction of language or 
thought on beliefs or ideas originally sane enough, if not positively 
philosophical. “What makes mythology mythological in the true 
sense of the word,” says Prof. Max Miiller, “is what is utterly unin- 
telligible, absurd, strange, or miraculous,” and this, instead of accepting 
it as its normal and original condition, he seeks to explain by most 
ingenious and philological speculations. Take, for instance, Zsud- 
goab, the Hottentot name for the Deity. It now means wounded 
knee, but it meant originally the red dawn, the two words which at 
first connoted the latter idea having come in time to connote the 
former; so that what was once clear in reference to the highest 
supernatural power came to have no meaning at all, and consequently 
called into existence for the purpose of explanation all sorts of stories 
of a once-powerful sorcerer who wounded his knee in conflict with an 
enemy. ‘The word /suz, we are told, means generally sore, but may 
also mean red or bloody, whilst the word goad is from a root goa, to 
walk or approach, whence goad, he comes, or, the goer ; the latter word 
leading, further, to the meaning of a knee; and the word goad also 
meaning the day, and more particularly the approaching day. 

So many names have been forced into meaning the dawn, that it 
may be permitted to doubt whether Zswz-goad ever really did mean 
the red dawn at all. According to the Professor, there is only one 
rival to the theory of the influence of language over thought in the 
formation of mythology, namely, the theory of Euhemerus, which 
interprets the irrational as a matter of actual fact, and ascribes its 
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origin to some real incident in human life. Euhemerus would have 
said that Tsui-goab was_ really a sorcerer who limped or had a 
wounded knee, and who, for the marvels he wrought as a sorcerer, 
came to be worshipped after his death as a divinity. This is quite 
possible ; but perhaps the most probable ‘theory of all is that Tsui- 
goab never had any real existence at all, but was the gradual product 
of the Hottentot mind exercised on speculative matters, just as 
Manabozho was the product of Red Indian imagination, or Zeus 
of the Greek. That as the story grew some incident was added 
which so strongly associated the legendary hero with a wounded knee 
as to fix that as his permanent name would be likely enough, but 
that the incident itself is discoverable or worth discovering there is 
not the smallest reason for supposing. 

This hypothesis of the essential irrationality of all mythology, 
without any resort to the depraving influence of language over 
thought, except as a subsidiary cause, meets all cases, the Greek 
myths no less than the African, inasmuch as the most irrational 
explanations or stories have an inherent power of surviving into more 
civilised times. That it was only the higher minds of Greece to 
whom the stories of Hesiod and Homer did not afford the most 
complete satisfaction is amply proved by the indirect attack upon 
them made by Plato in his imaginary Republic. That a philosopher 
at that time should have found it necessary to protest, and that only 
on behalf of a fictitious, and not a real, community, against such tales 
as the flinging of Hephzestus out of heaven for trying to take his 
mother’s part when his father was beating her, or as the chaining of 
Hera by her son, is a proof of the extreme vitality of myths of the 
sort. Our own European traditions are quite as objectionable and 
absurd, and the immense amount of learning and ingenuity that has 
been devoted to their study, with a view to connect them with 
originally rational and sound philosophy contained in metaphorical 
allusions to natural phenomena, will probably before long be re- 
cognised as little better than wasted. They are merely old wives’ 
tales handed down through the ages ; the offspring of idleness and 
ignorance, and only of interest at all as illustrations of the state of 
the human mind in the days before science had dawned. 


J. A, FARRER. 
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THE SECOND PART OF GOETHE'S 
“FAUST.” 


HERE is probably no great modern work on which opinions 
are more divided than on the Second Part of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” Even Goethe’s most ardent admirers are not at one re- 
garding it. Two hostile camps, indeed, may be ‘said to have been 
formed, round which has raged almost as much noisy contest as 
marked the war of Troy. It, too, has had its Achilles and Hector, 
its Agamemnon and Ulysses ; and some would perhaps add that it 
had its [Zoilo-|Thersites in Borne. There were Tieck, and Schlegel, 
and Heine ; there were Gutzkow and Laube; there were Hegel and 
Menzel, and Hettner, Schafer, Leyser, and Stieglitz ; Loeper, Diint- 
zer, Hermann Grimm, and Fischer in Germany. At the present 
moment the words of Karl Griin, Braun, and Rosenkranz are perhaps 
most listened to; while in our own country Mr. Carlyle, Mr.’G. H. 
Lewes, Professor Blackie, Mr. Hayward, Mr. Schiitz Wilson, and 
Mr. Coupland represent the conflicting points of view. Nor should 
M. Scherer’s name in this connection be forgotten, for he has 
spoken on the subject with no uncertain sound. Here are some 
very decisive words of his : 

“The two parts of ‘ Faust’ do not proceed from one and the 
same source. Goethe was like Defoe, like Milton, like so many 
others, who, after producing a masterpiece, have been bent on 
giving it a successor. Unhappily, while the First ‘Faust’ is of 
Goethe’s fairest time, of his most vigorous manhood, the Second is 
the last fruit of his old age. Science in the one has not chilled 
poetic genius ; in the other, reflection rules and produces all kinds of 
symbols and abstractions. The beauty of the First comes in some 
sort from its very imperfection ; I mean from the incessant tendency 
of the sentiment of reality, of the creative power, the poetry of 
passion and nature to prevail over the philosophic intention, and 
make us forget it..... In the Second Part it is just the contrary. 
The idea is everything : allegory reigns there. The poetry is devoid 
of that simple and natural realism without which art cannot exist.” 

Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose memoir of Goethe is marked by the 
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most reverential attitude, and who received so fully the suffrages of 
Germany for his work, cannot regard with patience either the 
Second Part of “Faust,” or the “Wanderjahre” of Wilhelm 
Meister. He detests the abstract symbolisms with which they are 
crowded. He mourns their lack of flesh and blood. He desiderates 
healthy human emotion. He deprecates the mysticism which is, 
as he holds, their pervading characteristic. He will not try by any 
exercise of subtlety to bridge over the great gap, as he conceives 
it, between the earlier works and these. In the most decided and 
uncompromising manner he delivers himself. 

“The Second Part of ‘ Faust’ is a failure because it fails in the 
primary requisite of a poem. Whatever else it may be, no one will say 
it is interesting. The scenes, incidents, and characters do not iz 
themselves carry that overpowering charm which masters us in the 
First Part. They borrow their interest from the meanings they are 
supposed to symbolise. Only in proportion to our ingenuity in 
guessing the riddle is interest excited by this means. Mephisto, 
formerly so marvellous a creation, has become a mere mouthpiece. 
Faust has lost all traces of individuality, every pulse of emotion.” 

Even Mr. Bayard Taylor, than whom no English-speaking 
writer has done more to throw light on the puzzles and riddles of 
Goethe’s life and writings, deplores the lack of poetic unity in the 
Second Part of “ Faust,” and this while he is leaving no stone unturned 
to recommend it to general favour in the most exhaustive and careful 
notes he has appended to his translation, and confesses : 

“ It would have been better, undoubtedly, if the completion of the 
work had not been so long delayed, and Goethe had thereby been 
enabled to give us with more limited stores of knowledge a greater 
poetic unity. It is hardly the feebleness of the octogenarian which 
we perceive. The acquisitions of the foregoing thirty years seem to 
have gradually formed a crust over the lambent poetical element in 
his nature ; but the native force of the latteris nowhere so wonderfully 
revealed as here, since it is still able to crack and shiver the erudite 
surface of his mind and to flame out clearly and joyously. Wherever 
it thus displays itself it is still the same pure, illuminating, solving, 
and blending power as in his earlier years.” 

Professor Blackie, in a more discriminating if also a less decided 
manner, comes practically to the same conclusion, and, moreover, 
traces the defects up to moral defects in the character of Goethe. 
He writes in the Vineteenth Century for April last, when reviewing 
Sir Theodore Martin’s translation : 

“ That the hero of the piece is meant to be a real human being, 
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and the emperor a real German emperor, and Mephistopheles a real 
scoffing devil, is plain enough to start with ; but, as we proceed, we 
suddenly lose all firm footing, and find ourselves in an enchanted 
region, borne along on a drift of mythological and historical figures, 
plainly the creation of a fantastic juggle ; but so usurping the stage 
and so interwoven with the solid reality of the action that, like 
persons in a middle state between sleeping and waking, we find our- 
selves at every shifting of the scene rubbing our eyes and asking 
where we are? This is bad art. Bad art also it is, even supposing 
the lines of demarcation between the real and the fantastic were suffi- 
ciently well marked to give such a breadth and amplitude to what 
on the face of the structure is only the accessory of a human story, 
that the story is virtually overwhelmed, as the bodies of ladies’ gowns 
have sometimes been seen buried under range after range of super- 
erogatory flounces.” 

On the other hand, critics like Rosenkranz find a positive 
attraction in the mysticism and symbolism, the incessant disguise 
from each other, which the actors seem to seek. Rosenkranz thus 
sums up his side of the question, more especially with reference to 
the piquant charm of the court scenes : 

“ Very lively is the manner in which the company is represented. 
No one really zs what he seems to be; each one haus drawn over 
himself a mask or concealing garment ; what each does know of the 
other is not what his appearance or his language indicates. This 
effort to conceal his own beiag, to set apart, or even to dream himself 
into something different from himself—(that he may the better behold 
himself from different angles in the eyes of others)—to make him- 
self, in a word, a riddle to others, in all frankness, is the deepest and 
most piquant charm of social interests here.” 

Professor Seeley, though he does not commit himself to definite 
opinions on the separate elements in the Second “ Faust,” thus 
celebrates the remarkable versatility which the whole work displays : 

“Perhaps no work in literature exhibits a mastery of so many 
literary styles as ‘Faust.’ From the sublime lyric of the prologue, 
which astonished Shelley, we pass through scenes in which the 
problems of human character are dealt with—scenes in which the 
supernatural is brought surprisingly near to real life, scenes of 
human life startlingly vivid, grotesque scenes of devilry, scenes of 
overwhelming pathos ; then, in the Second Part, we find an incom- 
parable revival of the Greek drama, and, at the close, a Dantesque 
vision of the Christian heaven. Such versatility in a single work is 
unrivalled.” 
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Sir Theodore Martin, in the introduction to his valuable version 
of the Second Part, admits the necessity for culture and knowledge 
in the reader for ends of enjoyment, and goes on to say: 

“ To enjoy it thoroughly, the reader must bring both cultivated 
intelligence and sympathy with the poetic faculty in its highest 
development. Those who want strong human interest must go else- 
where. They will not find ithere. The whole action lies within the 
limits of the ‘sphere of dream.’ Even Faust and Mephistopheles 
are but as phantoms moving among phantoms. The pulses of the 
fatal passion which resulted in the tragic ending of poor Margaret 
are but poorly compensated by the fine frenzy of Faust for the Helen 
of antiquity. It is his imagination, not his heart, that is on fire. 
Ours also kindles before the exquisite painting of the poet, which sets 
every figure in the drama before us as vividly as could have been done 
by the chisel of Phidias or the pencil of Titian. . . . . Again, for 
those who seek in the ‘Faust’ a solution of the great problems of 
life, the result at which Goethe seems to arrive is, we venture to think, 
neither very startling nor very novel. It is no more than the truth, 
which wise men of all ages have preached, that by those who aspire 
beyond the enjoyment of selfish tastes, intellectual or sensual, happi- 
ness is only to be reached through active beneficence, through the 
application of the knowledge and power to the welfare of mankind. 
While Faust pored in his study over musty volumes of medicine, 
jurisprudence, and theology, the accumulation of such knowledge as 
they taught brought only bitterness of heart and a feeling that it 
satisfied none of the higher aspirations of his nature. When Faust, 
in his old age, takes to reclaiming land from .the sea, to building 
harbours, and making hundreds of his fellow-creatures happy, then 
the cravings of his heart are for the first time satisfied. . . .. It 
is not Mephistopheles, but Faust’s own internal development, that 
has worked this result, and thus the condition is never fulfilled which 
entitles Mephistopheles to claim his soul.” 

The assumption that the First and Second Parts of “ Faust” are 
absolutely separated from each other, that they spring from a different 
conception and inspiration, that the First can consistently be regarded 
as a drama in itself, and the Second as a mere afterthought, will not 
for a moment stand consideration. Goethe had the salient lines of 
the old Legend in his mind from the first, and that required the pre- 
sentation of Faust to Helen of Troy. Goethe, indeed, from the first 
saw here the centre point of his performance, however he might end 
it. It has been well said that Helen is the Beatrice of this strange 
new Divina Commedia, and that, in a merely dramatic sense, she 
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stands to the Second Part as Margaret does to the First. And it 
should be remembered that some of the most powerful parts of the 
Second “Faust,” including the Helena, were written long before the 
First was finished or published. If the student will take up the 
Second Part, and note the portions which were written before the First 
Part was finished, and then turn to the portions written after, he will 
soon be persuaded that no theory of afterthought will suffice. The- 
one part belongs to the other, and is its necessary complement alike 
in a dramatic and in a moral sense; and so far, also, as a faithful 
working out on the lines of the old legend from which it started. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor is careful to give an exact list of those portions of 
the Second Part which were written before the appearance of the 
First. He says : 

“In the autumn of 1800 Goethe laid the ‘ Helena’ aside, and 
devoted himself seriously to the completion of the First Part. He 
wrote the Walpurgis Night and the scene of Valentine’s death, 
and then endeavoured to fill in the gap remaining between the 
‘Intermezzo’ and the dungeon scene. In this he was unsuccessful, 
and all his remaining labour from that time until the publication of 
the First Part complete in 1808, was probably merely that of adjust- 
ment and revision. The depression which weighed upon him after 
Schiller’s death, in 1805, affected his interest in ‘Faust’ more than in 
any other of his literary plans. When the First Part finally appeared, 
the following portions of the Second Part were already in existence : 
Scene I., and possibly a part of Scene II. of Act I. ; Scene I. of Act 
II., nearly the first half of it ; the ‘ Helena,’ and some fragments of 
Act IV.” In 1829, Goethe said to Eckermann, “The znxvention of 
the entire Second Part of ‘ Faust’ is already as old as I say,” z.e., fifty 
years, 

Yet Goethe himself, in his desire to throw a kind of veil over his 
intentions, and to excite curiosity even while professing to gratify it, 
was guilty of giving what are misleading deliverances on this very 
subject. For example, we find him saying to Eckermann in 1827: 

“People come and ask what idea I have embodied in my~ Faust.’ 
As if I knew myself, and could express it! ‘From Heaven across 
the world to Heil’—that might answer if need were ; but it is not an 
idea, only the course of the action.” The reference in this line, 
curiously enough, is to the course of action in the old “ Faust Legend,” 
not to the close of the Second Part, the scene of which is laid in 
Heaven instead of Hell. Yet at the time when the line was written, 
the project of the Second Part—in outline at least—was completed 
Did Goethe, asks Mr. Bayard Taylor, intend to mislead the reader ? 
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We find ourselves unable te agree with critics like Mr. Lewes and 
M. Scherer in saying that Goethe’s later works (more especially the 
Second Part of “ Faust” and the “ Wanderjahre ”) are disconnected 
from his earlier ones alike by form and conception and the spirit in 
which they are worked out. The facts of the case, as we have seen, 
are against this theory as well as the results. Instead of the Second 
Part of “ Faust ” and the “ Wanderjahre ” being decisively separated 
from his earlier works, “icy products of the weakness of age,” as 
Laube says, lacking in the pathological interest and the true passion 
which are essential to romance, we regard them as inseparably linked 
together as the final expression of a process which proceeded and 
deepened as time went on, and in the light of which alone Goethe’s 
life and works are rightly to be interpreted and appreciated. Mr. 
Bayard Taylor is certainly suggestive when he says, “ Perhaps the 
most satisfactory commentary on ‘Faust’ would be a biography of 
Goethe, written with special reference to this work.” Such a bio. 
graphy would reveal the dominancy of certain ideas in Goethe’s mind, 
which came more and more to affect both his actions and his art. 
One of them was the idea of the demonic in love and genius, which 
compelled him to certain fatalistic views of life and character. He 
judged Byron by the force of the demonic element in him, and because 
of it mainly accorded him the lofty position that he did. So he 
judged Napoleon ; he was constantly speaking of the presence of this 
element in his own activity and product. 

This dzmonic influence with Goethe was vital and determinative. 
Great men possessed subtle powers of attraction and fascination 
because of it. They became, in fact, children of destiny, favourites 
of fortune, spoiled children of nature, whose lot it was to be advanced 
into lofty positions without adequate effort of will, and were in certain 
aspects lifted above the obligations that lie on the common crowd. 
The demonic is a part of such men, yet in a sense distinct from them 
—a tertium quid of potent power that held in it the capability of 
becoming a magical medium of influence on all sides. It was the 
medium through which great personalities worked, and could only 
successfully work, upon the world. 

This particularly applied to the sphere of love. We find Goethe 
soberly saying to Eckermann in 1830: 

“ Not merely we are the love, but also the beloved subject that 
charms us. And then—what we must not forget—we have as a 
powerful third element, the demonic (démonisch) which accompanies 
every passion, and which finds its proper element in love.” ! 


’ It is not without interest to note that in its fundamental conception this idea 
of love as demonic is almost identical with the idea of love put by Plato into the 
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Even with regard to the composition of some of his songs, Goethe 
admits that the demonic was peculiarly active—active in such a special 
and direct sense that he himself could distinguish and classify. In 
some.cases he said the subjects of his Gedichte had been long carried 
about with him and had “ occupied his mind as pleasant images, as 
beautiful dreams which came and went, and by playing with which 
his fancy made him happy”; but there were others where the case 
had been totally different. “They have been preceded by no im- 
pressions or forebodings, but have come suddenly upon me, and have 
insisted on being composed immediately, so that I have felt an 
instinctive and dreamy impulse to write them down on the spot. In 
such a somnambulistic condition it has often happened that I have had 
a sheet of paper lying before me all on one side, and I have not 
discovered it till all has been written down, or I have found no room 
towrite more. I have possessed many such sheets written crossways, 
but they have been lost one after another, and I regret that I can no 
longer show any proofs of such poetic abstraction or possession, 
No productiveness of the highest kind,” said Goethe to Ecker- 
mann in 1828, “no remarkable discovery, no great thought, which 
bears fruit and has results, is in the power of anyone; such things 
are above all earthly control.” 

Others must critically reconcile this position and these assertions 
with the claims elsewhere made by Goethe that he had realised 
nothing for which he had not consciously toiled and struggled. He 
was much in the habit of urging that whatever is to be enjoyed must 
be earned, nay, that it must be periodically earned anew really to 
possess it ; and he writes at one place: “Every don mot which I have 
uttered has cost me a purse of money; half a million of my private 
property has run through my hands to enable me to learn what I 
know—not only the entire estate of my father, but also my salary 
and my considerable literary income of more than fifty years.” At 
the close of the Second Part he makes the aged Faust say: 


He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew, 


No doubt this was quite true, and indicates one line of persistent 


mouth of Diotima, addressing Socrates, who has spoken of love as a glorious 
god: ‘*He is no god, Socrates, but rather a spirit (Saiuwy), a great spirit, 
one of those beings who occupy a middle place between gods and men; for, as 
God Himself can hold no intercourse with man, and all the fellowship which exists 
between heaven and earth is realised through this intermediate order, which 
bridges over the chasm between them. These spirits are many, and love is one 
of them (Symposium, 203, et seq). 
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self-denial, at all events as the mere man of the world would view it, 
for which Goethe deserves the utmost reverence. Without pretension 
as without regrets, waverings, or lookings-back, Goethe was ready to 
sacrifice all for self-improvement, for his art, if for no nobler end than 
self-perfection according to his own standard, to which he was 
remarkably true. But not a little that he says on these heads is not 
easily to be reconciled with much that he says of the demonic; and 
there can be no doubt whatever that the doctrine was persistent and 
pervasive. 

In truth, the place which the demonic assumed in Goethe’s 
mind, more and more encroaching on the field of freedom, rendered 
it impossible for him to create great actors. Mr. Lewes has spoken 
of Wilhelm Meister, plainly rather than delicately, as a “ mere nose 
of wax.” ‘The interest is gradually transferred from the character to 
something occult or supernatural outside it, which must be repre- 
sented by no end of abstraction, symbolism, &c. Goethe has to 
derive interest, not from the faithful development of his character, 
but from the creation of some false medium of Chance, or Fate, or 
Destiny, or the Dzemonic, which lifts the “ mere nose of wax ” into 
circumstances efficient even for the artist’s ends only because they are 
puzzling and mysterious. His Italian experiences only confirmed 
this, and initiated a new phase of the struggle between what may be 
called his passion for representation pure and simple, and his ten- 
dency towards symbolism ; for when he is most decisively Greek in 
form, as in the “ Helena,” his purpose is most decisively Gothic or 
romantic, as in the union of Faust and Helena, and the product 
of Euphorion—whatever that may be taken to symbolize. A 
Goetz, at all events, becomes impossible for him—indeed it would 
appear as though he then looked back with something like compas- 
sion on the old self that had produced the works which were the 
result of his first healthy contact with old German life and feeling— 
when the influence of Lessing and Herder was most powerful. The 
consciousness of this on Herder’s part was what led to the miserable 
misunderstandings and cross-purposes which marked their later asso- 
ciation at Weimar. And we do not need to go to Herder—to the 
“ Nachlisse,” or the “ Erinnerungen,” or to Herder’s wife’s explana- 
tions there—for the cause of the estrangement and the influences 
that maintained it and fed Herder’s irritation and maintained his 
repulsion from Goethe. We know from Goethe’s own confessions 
that for a long time after his return from Italy, Germany and almost 
everything German were distasteful to him. The result was that he 
often had recourse to disguise and mystery, which still further 
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emphasised the contrast between the foundation of his greatest later 
works, and their dress or ultimate unfolding. He often sacrificed 
simplicity and directness for the sake of quiz or satirical exposé of 
people opposed to them. This, too, aggravated his tendency to 
symbolism, already far too pronounced, even had it been kept in a 
more general sphere. 

Schiller noted this as an artistic defect when dealing with the 
Wilhelm Meister, but the same thing applies with full force to the 
Second Part of “ Faust ” also : 

“ Tt is hardly satisfactory to come on this want of solidity where 
one expects to find oneself on firm ground, and ¢o meet with puzzles 
where all is otherwise so well unravelled to the understanding. 
In short, it seems to me that you have here made use of such 
means as the spirit of the work did not fully authorise you to 
employ.” 

It is inevitable that such dominating ideas should colour the 
conduct of a great dramatic character. It colours the whole beha- 
viour of “ Faust,” especially in the Second Part. It is as if “ Faust” 
were at every crisis, like the heroes of Homer, snatched under the 
protecting cloud of a goddess. He advances from point to point as 
if by some happy impulsion from without ; he gains the result of 
moral victories without the moral probation ; he attains to happiness, 
and not only to the happiness of inward unity, but to the successful 
outward realisation of his desires. He sins, but by no adequate 
inward revolution do we see him suffering the penalties of sin. His 
course is prepared for him by influences of which he is hardly even 
cognisant. The result is that, say what the admirers of Goethe will, 
the interest is more and more transferred from “ Faust ” the man to 
the external circumstances in which he is placed. The tragedy 
becomes a phantasmagoria ; the demonic becomes supreme over 
the individual character. His will is absorbed ; he is a mere creature 
of the demonic or destiny, if we cannot apply to him the words 
Mr. Lewes so delicately applied to Meister, “a nose of wax.” 
Goethe has indeed endeavoured to regain some sense of reality for 
the character of “ Faust” by engaging him in great practical under- 
takings—in the draining of marshes and reclamation of wilds for 
benevolent ends, and so on ; but we do not see clearly how he was 
prepared for this, nor how such labour became essentialto him. The 
result is that we have a series of episodes, a succession of brilliant 
scenes, in large degree dependent for their interest on the reader’s 
power of realising special associations. 

Mainly owing to these causes, we have here the very opposite 
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effect to that which the master attributes to the display ot the 
Florertine flower-girls. In their case, 
By its colour each bit took 
What was its symmetric place : 
Pleasing is the whole in look, 
Df the parts have not your grace. 

But here the whole is disappointing ; it wants a dominating unity. 
Professor Blackie expresses it when he says that “the separate parts 
of the poem, taken to pieces and presented independently to the 
reader or spectator, are redundant with moral interest and with 
imaginative luxuriance.” The artistic spirit, when once thoroughly 
interested, finds much to excite and to employ it; it turns from point 
to point, discovering ever new suggestions and intentions on the part 
of the author. Its ingenuity is exercised and its sense of power and 
penetration is flattered ; but the strong common-sense popular mind 
is not patient of such experiments, and desiderates a direct appeal to 
the instinct of reality and moral truth. For this instinct Lewes and 
Scherer speak; for the artistic and philosophical genius which is fond 
of beautiful symbolisms and intellectual puzzles, Rosenkranz and 
Loeper and their allies hold the brief. 

With regard to the moral element here hinted at, as brought 
especially to view in the position of women, we may quote the 
following passage from the article by Professor Blackie already 
referred to: 

“ There is a moral fault also in the work not to be lightly passed 
over. In the First Part the hero is represented as guilty of a conduct 
which in the language of the law courts might be called the seduc- 
tion, or, at all events, the abusing the affection of a simple-minded 
innocent girl ; and, though his attitude in this affair is represented as 
by no means so heartless as that of the villain, called a gentleman, to 
whom local tradition points as the occasion of Burns’s pathetic song 
‘Ye banks and braes 0’ Bonnie Doon ’—at the same time, on the face 
_ Of the business, it is plain that, in the language of the song, he 
plucked the rose and left the thorn with his victim. Now, there was 
no necessity, of course, that the man who had plunged an innocent 
girl into such misery as the prison scene in the First Part depicts, 
should be left in the hands of the fiend as a legitimate prey, past all 
ratisom ; on the contrary, his salvation on Christian principles would 
be as rauch a triumph of redeeming grace as it certainly is a true 
expression of the poet’s large toleration for human weakness! and his 

1 Greatest saints were ever most kindly hearted to sinners ; 
Here I’m a saint with the best; sinners I never could hate. 
Wisdom of Goethe, p. 38. 
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confessed inability to hate sinners ; but the moral instinct in man 
imperiously calls for some penitential acknowledgment of wrong ; 
and if great German doctors are capable of great sins they should 
be not less forward than the great poet-king of Jerusalem, or the great 
poet-ploughman of Scotland, to bewail and to confess their sins, in 
some worthy utterance, however short, of self-reproach. But Faust 
never repents. He submits himself to be led through a world of 
vain shows and juggleries by the evil spirit to whom he had sold 
himself in his early exit from his dreamy workshop ; and not only 
does he employ his whole energy through the principal part of the 
piece in hunting after and finally winning to his embrace a phantasmal 
love, but at the close of his career, as we have shown, he is repre- 
sented as possessed by the lust of exclusive possession which leads 
a Highland deer-stalker or a big sheep-farmer to oust the peaceful 
crofter from his ancestral home. To whip up such a character into 
the region of the Blessed without further ceremony is a great moral 
mistake, and, if a moral mistake, a dramatic blunder, for the drama, 
like history, is merely morality, teaching by example, and can never 
outrage the best feelings of our moral nature without at once 
disfranchising itself of its own better soul, and defrauding the public 
of the great lessons it is intended to teach.” 

Now, in relation to this, it is very curious to find Professor Seeley, 
in his articles in the Contemporary Review on Goethe! emphasising 
the great poet’s peculiar notions of women and man’s relation to 
them as old-fashioned, or, still better, pagan. He ingeniously endea- 
vours to account for this, after having said something about Wilhelm 
Meister, so frank that we are fain to quote a few sentences. 

“Tt might be called thoroughly immoral,” he writes, “if the use of 
that word which is common among us were justifiable. More correctly 
speaking, it is immoral throughout on one point—immoral in Goethe’s 
peculiar, inimitable, good-natured manner. The levity is the more 
startling in a book otherwise so remarkably grave. . . . Every subject 
but one is discussed with seriousness. In parts the solemnity of the 
writer’s wisdom becomes quite oppressive ; but on the relations of 
men and women he speaks in a thoroughly worldly tone. Just where 
most novelists grow serious he becomes wholly libertine, indifferent, 
and secular. A French tone pervades it, and this tone is more or 
less perceptible in the other writings of Goethe, especially those of 
the second period, with the exception of ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ 
On this subject the great and wise thinker descends to a lower 
level ; he seems to be incapable of regarding it with seriousness ; or 

1 Contemporary Review, September, October, and November 1884. 
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if he does treat it seriously, as in the ‘ Elective Affinities,’ he startles 
us still more by a certain crude audacity.” 

And then the Professor proceeds to give his explanation of this 
and the related phenomena, so far as analyses can help him ; and 
our justification for quoting him so largely will be found in the fact 
that he regards Goethe’s peculiar leanings in this relation as being 
very fully reflected in Faust, showing that to the end Goethe, on 
this ground, remained the same: 

“Starting from the idea of the satisfaction of desire, and with a 
strong prejudice against all systems of self-denial, he perceived 
further that chastity is the favourite virtue of medizevalism—that it is 
peculiarly Catholic and monastic. Then, as his mind turned more 
and more to the antique, he found himself in a world of primitive 
morals, where the woman is half a slave. He found that in the 
ancient world friendship is more and love less than in the modern. 
To this point, too, Winckelmann had called his attention; and, 
since he had adopted it as a principle that the ancients were healthy- 
minded and the moderns are morbid, he jumped to the conclusion 
that the sentimental view of love is a modern illusion. He accus- 
tomed his imagination to the lower kind of love which we meet with 
in classical poetry—the love of Achilles for Briseis, of Ajax for 
Techmessa. In his early pamphlet against. Wieland (‘Gotter, Helden 
und Wieland, 1773’), we find him already upon this train of reason- 
ing, and his conclusions are announced with the most unceremonious 
plainness. How seriously they were adopted may be seen from the 
‘Roman Elegies,’ written fifteen years later. Among the many re- 
actions which the eighteenth century has witnessed against the spirit 
of Christianity, scarcely any is so startling and remarkable as that 
which comes to light in these poems. ‘There the woman has sunk 
again to her ancient level, and we find ourselves once more among 
the Hefere of old Greek cities. After reading these wonderful 
poems, if we go through the list of Goethe’s female characters we 
shall note how many among them belong to the class of Hetara— 
Clarchen, Marianne, Philine, Gretchen, the Bayadere. And if we 
turn to his life, we find the man who shrank more than once from a 
worthy marriage taking a Techmessa to his tent. The woman who 
became at last his wife was spoken of by him, in a letter to Frau 
von Stein, as ‘ that poor creature.’ She is the very beauty celebrated 
in the ‘Roman Elegies.’ 

“This strange moral theory could not but have strange conse- 
quences. Love as Goethe knows it is very tender, and has a lyric 


note as fresh as that of a songbird ; but it passes away like the songs 
KK2 
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of spring. In his autobiography one love-passage succeeds another 
—each is charmingly described, but each comes speedily to an end. 
How far in each case he was to blame is matter of controversy. 
But he seems to betray a way of thinking about women such as 
might be natural to an oriental Sultan. . . . He is always ready in a 
moment to shake off the deepest impressions and to receive new 
ones ; and he never looks back. A curious insensibility, which 
seems imitated from the apparent insensibility of Nature herself, 
shows itself in his works by the side of the deepest pathos. Faust 
never once mentions Gretchen again after that terrible prison scene ; 
her remembrance does not seem to trouble him. She seems entirely for- 
gotten, until, just at the end, among the penitents who surround the 
Mater Gloriosa there appears one who has borne the name of Gretchen. 
In like manner this shocked Schiller : when Mignon dies she seems 
instantly forgotten, and the business of the novel scarcely pauses 
for a moment.” 

Here again we meet with some contradictions in the varied flow 
of Goethe’s utterances. Not to speak of the oft-quoted words in the 


close of Faust, 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 


Zieht uns hinan ; 
(however they may be interpreted—whether as meaning eternal 
woman-soul, the eternal womanly, or love, which draweth the true 
soul ever upwards ; for in this last case something is to be said for 
the fitness of the symbol ;) there are the remarkable utterances of 
Goethe on the true sphere of woman,' and on marriage,” and the fine 
verse in the “ Flower Girls ” : 
Pretty are we, fair of feature, 
Garden girls, with lightsome heart : 
What is true to woman’s nature 
Always is so like to art ; 
as well as many others in which to the woman-nature is attributed no 
end of elevating and refining power. These lines, too, so often 
quoted, come at once to the mind : ‘ 
If thou would’st hear what seemly is and fit, 
Inquire of noble women ; they can tell, 


Who in life’s common usage hold their place 
By graceful deed and aptly chosen word. 


‘The deemonic element, as it removed from the springs of the will 
the initiation of the greatest enterprises, also removed from the con- 
science the sense of obligation towards others, and led to the con- 
viction that another code cf conduct existed for those possessing it 


1 See Blackie’s Wisdom of Goethe, pp. 225, 226, 2 Jb. p, 22). 
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than applied to the ordinary herd. This was Napoleon’s idea ; it was 
also Goethe’s. And it is very interesting to see how completely, if 
unconsciously, he makes Faust reflect all this. 

With the facts of Goethe’s life before our mind, then—his indif- 
ference to the claims of others in some phases and in some relations ; 
his inability to rise to the height of one great overmastering and 
enduring passion ; his constant and fitful experiments with himself ; 
his pagan incapacity for regret or remorse, or indeed for locking back 
on the past save for artistic purposes ; his devotion to the demonic, 
the constant struggle visible in him between Gothic grandeur and 
mixed motives, and a craving for Greek simplicity of outline-—we can 
in some degree realise what Mr. Bayard ‘Taylor meant when he said 
that the best commentary on Faust would be a biography of Goethe 
written strictly with reference to this one work. Faust, as we see him 
in the Second Part, is Goethe raised into a realm of magic and 
phantasy ; but the pagan lineaments remain and are ineffaceable ; and 
something of the dissatisfaction felt with the Seeond Part arises from 
the fact that the contradiction becomes more and more patent as the 
facts of the old Legend are less obtaining. 

We have found it out of our power, because beyond our space, to 
attempt any interpretation or explanation of the symbolism of the 
work. For those who desire aid in this direction there are the 
valuable and exhaustive notes to Mr. Bayard Taylor’s transla- 
tion, and the recent thoughtful and penetrating volume of Mr. 
Coupland, entitled “The Spirit of Goethe’s Faust” (George 
Bell & Sons). 

Curious readers may also turn to a most ingenious and suggestive 
article by Miss M. Betham-Edwards in the British Quarterly Review 
for October 1883, in which she gives the result of much study and 
thought, together with some remarkably musical and faithful render- 
ings of passages from the poem, which indicate what service Miss 
Betham-Edwards could do in metrical translation, and this though 
here she only ‘attempts to give the meaning, no more, of Goethe’s 
rich poetry for the benefit of non-German students.” 

“The very purpose of this wonderful drama,” says Miss Betham- 
Edwards, “is moral, and the palmary proof of this is to be found in 
the sequel of Faust’s narrative, which is nothing else but a story of 
expiation, chiefly for intellectual rather than moral lapse. Goethe 
leads us to suppose that the repentance of Gretchen’s seducer, sug- 
gested” —[the italics are ours here]—“in the first part, was sincere and 
active. But it was intellectually, as in the case of Calderon’s ‘ Magic 
Doctor,’ that atonement was chiefly to bemade. For what was Faust'’s 
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intellectual curiosity but a compact with evil?—man’s surrender of 
the best portion of his immortal soul for the possession of more 
knowledge than falls to the share of mortals. This was the sin to be 
atoned for.. . . As we watch Faust through the concluding stages 
of his existence, we find the seductive arts of Mephistopheles gra- 
dually losing their power, and foresee his future deliverance, through 
a purified progressive activity, from Satanic toils. The moral of the 
story cannot be better conveyed than in these musical verses of that 
true poet, if mystic, Dr. Newman : 


‘ There is not on the earth a soul so base 
But may obtain a place 
In covenanted grace. 
So that his feeble prayer of faith obtains 
Some loosening of his chains, 
And earnest of the great reliefs which rise 
From gift to gift, and reach at length the eternal prize. 


All may save self; but minds that heavenward tower 
Aim at a wider power, 

Gifts on the world to shower ; 

And this is not at once—by fastings gained, 

And trials well sustained ; 

By pureness, righteous deeds, and toils of love, 
Abidance in the truth, and zeal for God above.’ ” 


With regard to translations, we can say with a clear conscience 
that of the metrical translations which have appeared, Sir Theodore 
Martin’s is distinctly the best. He has not only been careful to enter 
into the spirit of his original, and has thereby been in the best and 
only true sense literal ; but he has caught the rhythm, the charm, and 
has generally been happy in conveying it into English. True trans- 
lation is transfusion. It is more than twenty years since Sir Theodore 
first printed translations from “Faust”; and all that time he has been 
wont to turn in happy moments for relief to Goethe. He has thus 
become familiar with “Faust” and has entered into the spirit and life of 
it. The lyrical pieces are especially well done, though we confess we 
could have wished a less forced rhyme for the final stanza of the song 
of “ The Flower Girls,” than “bias” and “eye, as,” and in another 
song for that of “made, ye” and “lady ;” but it is above all difficult 
to follow the sweet and tricksy turns of Goethe’s music and to find 
adequate English equivalents forit. The rendering of the “ Helena”— 
the testing-point of a translator’s skill—is almost without fauit. 
Dignity, ease, and power prevail in it, and a comparison of Sir Theo- 
dore’s werk with the version of Carlyle—surely a very trying test—only 
heightens our impression of his truthfulness, strength, and felicity. 
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Here is one specimen—a chorus—exquisite in movement as in 
general effect : 
Fling, O ye sisters, that 
Mourn your captivity, 
Grief to the winds ! 
Share in the bliss 
Of your mistress, 
Share in Helena’s bliss, 
Who joyfully neareth, 
The hearth of her fathers, 
With step that, though late 
To return, is more firm 
For the years that have flown. 
Praise ye the holy, 
Happy restoring, 
And home-bringing gods! 
Over fate’s rudest shocks, 
As upon pinions, 
Floats the enfranchised one, the while 
The captive, vainly his arms outspreading 
Over his dungeon’s ramparts, 
Pines dejected away. 
But a god caught her up 
In her exile afar ; 
And from Ilion’s ruins, 
Transported her back 
To the old, newly decorate 
Home of her sires, 
After unspeakable 
Pleasures and pains, 
On the days of her childhood 
To ponder afresh. 
For another specimen take the song of Lynceus, the Tower-watcher, 
at sight of Helen : 
Let me kneel, and let me view thee, 
Live or die, I reck not how! 
For, oh godlike woman, to thee 
All my soul is bond-slave now. 
Watching for the morning’s blushing, 
Looking eastward, where it glows, 
All at once, with magic flushing, 
In the south the sun arose. 
To itself my gaze it rooted : 
Rocky pass and valley green, 
Earth and heaven, were all unnoted, 
All save her, that peerless queen. 
I with eyesight keen am dowered, 
Keen as any lynx on tree, 
But in vain I strove, o’erpowered 
By that vision fair to see. 
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What to me portcullised gateway, 
What if roof or tower be cleft ? 
Mists arise, far off, and straightway 
Forth a radiant goddess stept ! 

Eye and soul I straight surrender, 
Drinking in the blissful light ; 
Dazzling all, her beauty’s splendour 
Dazzles me, poor minion, quite! 
I forgot the warder’s duty, 
Quite forgot the trumpet call ; 
Menace, yet, oh, spare me! Beauty 
Holds all angry thought in thrall. 


This is almost all that poetic translation should be. In the more 
sarcastic and playful passages, too, Sir Theodore is generally happy. 

In the metrical dedication of the Translation to his “friend of 
many years,” Mr. J. A. Froude, Sir Theodore thus felicitously 
indicates his general impressions of the “ Faust ”: 


You know—who better ?—all that gives 
This book its charm, the grace that lives 
And breathes throughout its perfect verse, 
The saws sarcastic, vivid, terse, 

The wild wit flashing to and fro, 

The varied lore, the sunny glow 

Of fancy and of passion, fit 

To glorify the exquisite 

Conception of an Helen meet 

To make Faust’s dream of bliss complete, 
The tender beauty of the thought, 

That his deliverance should be wrought 
By her that could in death forget 

The wrong he did her—Margaret, 

And twined his soul with hers by love 
Eternal, pure in realms above. 


This, by the way, suggests the more individual interpretation of 
the “ Ewig-Weibliche.” Margaret is figured as drawing the soul of 
Faust to heaven ; so, as Mr. Bayard Taylor says, “the spirit which 
Women interprets to us here, still draws us upward.” But the 
abstraction and the symbolism are more than the dramatic action in 
Goethe’s hands. Something more of conscious relation to Margaret 
and her influence should have been realised and pictured to the reader. 
The drawing heavenward is, after all, magical or demonish. 


ALEX. H. JAPP. 





ALIENS. 


I, 


HE history of aliens in this country may be fitly regarded as 
one of the romances of our constitution. In these later days 
we are wont to reflect with reasonable pride that the characteristic 
growl of the true-born Englishman has here been exchanged for a 
practical charity and unselfishness which have contributed more than 
any other good work to designate England as the pioneer of consti- 
tutional liberty amongst the nations. But it was not ever thus. It 
would seem that from very early times the alien question became a 
prominent feature in the political history of this country. The 
Danish Vikings—those self-invited visitors to the summer shores of 
the North Sea—must have been regarded by our Saxon ancestors as 
aliens of a peculiarly aggressive type. Even the peace concluded ~ 
between Alfred and Guthrum, whereby the permanent settlement of 
the Danes was recognised, did not establish any degree of harmony 
between the two peoples. In fact, as a measure of precaution, all 
intercourse was strictly prohibited, except under certain conditions 
calculated to prevent a breach of the peace. Therefore we are not 
surprised that the inevitable explosion took place, after a further 
period of Danish invasion, in the form of an organised massacre of 
unsuspecting aliens on that memorable feast of St. Brice. 

However, the Danes should more properly be counted as 
colonists, rather than as foreign residents within a strange allegiance. 
The true alien is to be sought in the trader who, since the twelfth 
century, visited this land from the Baltic or Mediterranean states, sub- 
mitting to the rigour of an enforced exile, and to all the perils of 
national jealousy and antipathy for the sake of the enormous profits 
that were to be extracted from a primitive mercantile community. 

With the accession of the Norman house, England had assumed 
a new position in Europe. No longer distantly known in the Roman 
Court as the country of the Angles, she had become, thanks to 
Norman prestige in both France and Italy, one of the chief centres of 
the commerce of the world. Hither, during the next four centuries, 
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merchants were wont to repair from many a strange land. Hanse 
burghers laden with costly furs and gems then deemed indispensable 
accessories to the equipment of a civic magnate or courtier 2 4a mode— 
these procured from the great Russian fair at Novgorod, those from 
the warehouses of every Baltic or North German city. Hither came 
also the citizen of the free Italian states with great store of silks and 
velvets ; the Fleming, with dainty fabrics of wool or flax rendered 
precious by the weaver’s matchless art ; the sun-burnt Gascon with 
his cargo of full wine vats ; and last, but not least typical, the Jewish 
or Lombard exchanger, usurer, or pedlar, alike in every character, 
and amiable in none. 

During all this period the status of the alien, though laid down 
on favourable lines by the legislature, was practically almost un- 
endurable. The Great Charter had given freedom of access and 
security both of purse and person to foreigners in amity with this 
kingdom ; but few of the excellent provisions of this statute of 
liberties have in any age been found easy of execution in the face of 
royal interest and class jealousy. Aliens, in truth, were taken under 
the special protection of the Crown, to the intent that the fines which 
they reluctantly paid in return for “licenses” and “ safe conducts” 
might go to swell the bulk of a precarious revenue. This, however, 
was not the only source of profit to the Crown in its character of 
director of alien traffic. It would happen at times that the exigencies 
of foreign warfare demanded the replenishment of the royal com- 
missariat, or the new decking of the royal pavilion in the “ North 
parts,” or in the “ parts of Flanders,” at a moment’s notice. To 
supply these wants some alien vessel, newly arrived at Southampton, 
would be seized “for the king’s use,” and straightway navigated to 
the port nearest to the seat of war.! 

In their everyday life aliens laboured under a hundred drawbacks 
purposely contrived in the interests of the native traders. They 
might neither buy nor sell except under the closest supervision. 
They were compelled to contribute 25 per cent. at least beyond the 
ordinary tolls for merchandise. No sooner did they appear to be 
prospering over-much in any particular branch of commerce to the 
disadvantage of English competitors, than they were straightway 
enforced to withdraw, though, on the other hand, when, as it rarely 
happened, the speculation was favourable only to the English 

1 There exists in the Public Record Office a file of worm-eaten tallies bearing 
the contemporary endorsement ‘‘ De vino capto de diversis et per diversa loca ad 
expensa domini Edwardi, principis Walliz, &c.” One of these tallies, taken at 


random, bears this superscription, ‘‘ Contra Walterum Gome de Ebor, de iij doliis 
xij sextariis vini captis ab eodem anno xxxiiij’.” 
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party, the continued importation of the article in question was made 
compulsory by the legislature. The alien was also advised as to his 
choice of residence, where his host was required to overlook his 
proceedings. It was even found that the apparently beneficent 
provisions of Magna’ Charta on his behalf were capable of a sinister 
construction. “ Aliens,” it was said, “were indeed to enjoy free access 
and security, &c., but only with a view to expedite their business and 
relieve the country as speedily as possible of their hated presence.” 
For some time, therefore, a fixed period was assigned within which 
they must conclude their traffic and quit the realm under the 
heaviest penalties. This uncompromising insular policy lasted till the 
dawn of mental freedom and political progress at the close of the 
Wars of the Roses. Then began a newera of fair-seeming protection 
of native industries threatened in their turn by foreign capital utilized 
through cheap labour. The “mysteries” or craft-guilds, whose 
supervision of native workmanship had established the repute of 
English wares throughout the known world, had lost somewhat of the 
sincerity of their early purpose through the enticement of civic politics. 
The good work of which they still claimed a monopoly was now 
unconscionably dear, and there were even some connoisseurs to be 
found (but mostly in foreign parts and therefore happily unregarded), 
who positively denied its pretensions to excellence or even to an 
honest mediocrity. Certainly the prevalence of rotten threads, and 
the superfluous ballast of heavy stones found within the English 
bales unpacked at Antwerp, gave some colour to these stories, and 
Parliament was compelled at length to take active steps for main- 
taining the standard of native exports. Therefore we may surmise 
that although the alien incursion was coincident with a period of 
severe depression, it was not the virtual cause thereof. 

Since the middle of the seventeenth century the alien has struggled 
manfully on under a slowly diminishing load of commercial penalties. 
From this time forward too we notice that he is found capable at times 
of almost indecorous light-heartedness—not because his pockets are 
empty, but because his old enemy the feudal robber (whether of the 
court or castle type) has disappeared with purveyance and the 
thumbscrew.! 

The jealousy which the successful competition of aliens had 
excited in the minds of a protective Parliament was forgotten in the 
general opposition to the arbitrary fiscal policy of later Tudor and 


1 It is difficult to fix the date of this happy change earlier than the abolition of 
the Court of Star Chamber. The last warrant for the employment of torture is 
dated in the reign of Charles I. 
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early Stuart sovereigns. The doctrine of taxation by prerogative in 
respect of imports upon merchandise was most easily justified by its 
exercise at the expense of alien or denizened importers of French 
wines and mercery. It became part of the common lawyers’ creed 
to claim for the oppressed foreigner the indulgence guaranteed by 
Magna Charta, just as a century later a common interest united both 
Nonconformist preachers and Anglican divines in a common 
opposition to the Catholic policy of James II. Whatever outcry 
is henceforward raised against aliens is the result of political and 
not of social agitation. 

The Dutch had become our rivals in the factories of the East 
and in the carrying trade of the western colonies. The Dutch again 
had gained the credit of such conquest as was possible at the Revo- 
lution, and for twelve years after that great disestablishment of personal 
monarchy they stood between the constitutional sovereign and the 
loyalty of his Protestant subjects. Therefore certain antiquated 
measures of precaution were engrafted on the new stock of the 
constitution. Aliens who had the bad taste to engage the affections 
of the elected of the people must be taught their place. They might 
neither enjoy his bounty nor seek to distract his counsels, and a sharp 
line must be drawn between their adventitious status and the innate 
capacity of natural-born subjects. ‘The former, in fact were copy- 
holders subject to the favour of the lord and the customs of the land ; 
the latter were freeholders whom none might wantonly put out of their 
inheritance. 

So for a century and a half aliens continued to be marked out as 
the proper objects of civil disabilities. Then one by one the penalties 
were allowed to drop, failing the zeal of an informer. Political 
generosity is conspicuous in nothing more than in its swiftness to 
redress old-standing wrongs. The principle of naturalisation, which 
had advanced by but a few hesitating steps since Henry VII., made 
gigantic leaps within one generation of liberal statesmanship. There 
is now nothing that an alien cannot be or may not do in this 
country that is worthy of the pains or the ambition of an ordinary 
citizen. 


II, 


THE revival in the present day of a controversy which in the 
early years of the first Stuart king was the occasion of a prodigious 
display of learning, marred by no little bitterness and prejudice, is of 
itself a noteworthy incident. Added to this also is the fact that more 
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than one nearly-contested election may in the future be decided by 
the ruling of the court in a recent election petition on the point 
whether the Hanoverian subjects of their Serene Highnesses the 
Electors William Henry, George Augustus Frederick, and George 
William Frederick are the natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria.! 

The question as to the civil rights of subjects of different 
countries united under one king first arises in the case of the 
English and Danes under Cnut. Here we find the Danes indeed 
enjoying all the privileges of English subjects, but there is no reason 
for believing that the converse would have held good in the case of 
English residents in Denmark. The same principle governs the 
relative positions of French and English subjects under the 
Conqueror and his successors. Still later, we have to deal with 
the cases of Ireland and Wales, two countries undoubtedly annexed 
to the English crown and governed as a matter of policy by English 
law, yet in which the natives were, by a like motive of political 
expediency, debarred from the free enjoyment of all the rights of 
English subjects. Next in order comes the question of the Scotch 
born after the accession of James VI. to the English crown ; and 
last of all, the large class of British colonists and the Hanoverian 
post nati in 1714 and ante nati in 1837, whose electoral status was so 
recently decided in the Stepney Election Petition. At first sight, 
indeed, the two last cases may seem to the student of constitutional 
law to be already governed by the decision in the more famous case 
of the Scotch fost mati in 16c8 ; but a closer investigation will show 
that in many important respects the analogy is not applicable, and 
that the latter possess certain features that are both novel and 
perplexing. 

If we admit that Plantagenet kings held certain great French 
seignories by descent together with Ireland, the Channel Islands, &c., 
and that the inhabitants of all these countries were counted as subjects 
of the English crown, it will follow that when James VI. ascended 
the English throne being at the same time king of Ireland and the 
other dependencies of the English crown, natives of Scotland born 
after that event would become @ rior? subjects of England. Now 
this argument is more plausible than sound. In the first place, it 
has never been proved conclusively that the status of French subjects 
of England was the same as was here alleged. Secondly, it has never 
been clearly shown that the case of Scotland was parallel with that 


1 Stepney Election Petition, Isaacson v. Durant, Judgment, April 5, 1886, 
See Weekly Notes, April 10, 1886. 
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of Ireland and France, or that of the colonies and Hanover parallel 
with Scotland. As a matter of fact, the lieges of the English crown 
inhabiting the various French provinces at one time forming part of 
its dominions, and for whom a participation in the privileges of 
English citizens was confidently claimed by later writers, were in all 
probability no true natives, but self-exiled members of a governing 
race, English in all their connections and traditions. No likeness 
could possibly be found between these colonists and the Scotch 
subjects of James VI. and the Elector George. 

It was the same with the colonial subjects of our later empire, 
whether settlers or natives ; whether, that is to say, they owed their 
peculiar position to occupancy or to cession of a distant country. 
In either case they most naturally and equitably fell into the place 
of subjects of the English crown wherever those colonies formed 
part of the dominions of that crown. The whole question is reduced 
to this. Were Scotland and Hanover between 1603 and 1707, 
and 1714 and 1837, respectively parts of those dominions? No 
satisfactory decision has ever been given upon either side of this \ 
weighty question, unless Calvin’s case is to be taken as such a 
decision. ‘There is much evidence, however, that it is not. 

In Calvin’s case, as it is commonly called, the facts were briefly 
these. An infant born at Edinburgh three years after the accession of 
James VI. of Scotland to the throne of England, became, three years 
later, the plaintiff through his guardians, in an action to recover a free- 
hold messuage in Shoreditch. The defendants to the action pleaded 
that the plaintiff, having been “ born within the allegiance of the said 
king of his kingdom of Scotland and out of the allegiance of the said 
king of his kingdom of England,” was thereby non-suited. To this 
the plaintiff demurred in law, by which was meant that the facts being 
admitted, he was nevertheless not barred by any rule of law from 
prosecuting his action. Hereupon the case was adjourned from the 
King’s Bench into the Exchequer Court which, a contemporary MS. 
tells us, was “ the usual and accustomed place of councell for all the 
judges of England to assemble in when there is any great difficultie 
in law or any matter of very great importance in law depending afore 
them.” Here before an august assembly comprising the chief 
members of the Privy Council and thirteen judges, the case was 
argued by counsel for the parties and by the whole Bench. The 
arguments on either side were varied and lengthy, but the substance 
of all of them could be contained in a nutshell. For the plaintiff it 
was argued that allegiance is merely personal, depending on the title 
of the Sovereign irrespective of any distinction of his kingdoms or 
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their laws. The case for the defendants was that allegiance follows 
the laws and limits of the Sovereign’s kingdom, and that therefore a 
Scotch subject might not exchange his political allegiance to the king 
of Scotland for personal allegiance to the king of England—this 
being the doctrine of the chief professors of the common and civil 
laws. 

Here, then, it will be seen were all the materials for a very pretty 
legal quarrel. The judges, with one exception, were in favour of the 
plaintiff, and the names among them of Coke and Fleming must 
carry due weight in the ulterior considerations inevitable at this period, 
regarding the merits of their decision. It was not disguised, how- 
ever, that the king was personally interested in the plaintiff's success, 
and the advocates of the prerogative took the opportunity for 
advancing their favourite platitudes. Their chief triumph on this 
occasion was to have involved their adversaries in the reductio ad 
absurdum in respect of an arbitrary classification of the dominions of 
the Crown. Sir Christopher Yelverton, to whom we are indebted for 
a full report of his own speech (obviously designed for His Majesty’s 
ears through the favourable report of the ministers to whom it was 
mainly addressed) divulges a few. of the secret influences that were at 
work. In an entertaining appendix to this report the worthy judge 
describes how he was overtaken on the way home from the court by 
a gentleman of my Lord Chancellor, breathless with haste to obtain 
a copy of the speech. It transpired that Sir Christopher’s eloquence 
had exercised such a fascination over “ my lords,” that their hands 
ceased to write “lesse they should have lost him ;” so that “like 
the hearers of Amphion” they remained bound as with a chain which 
stretched from their own ears to the speaker’s tongue !_ The message 
concluded with an invitation to dinner. Somewhat later the Primate 
joined in the praise of the excellence of the speech “for matter and 
for method,” and was duly presented with the copy which he had 
somehow omitted to ask for. Finally the king was regaled with 
the beauties of the master-piece, and pronounced the author 
to have “done extreamlie well,” which the latter, in his new- 
born affection for the sister kingdom, surmises to be “a Scottish 
phrase.” 

From such trivialities as these are the unwritten passages of 
history often supplied. The authenticity of this case has always worn 
a complexion of doubt, and this deepens into discredit after the 
perusal of such revelations as these. 

Calvin’s case, it is true, has hitherto stood on a better footing 
than the more notorious judicial decisions in Bates’ and Hampden’s 
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cases (amongst others), which at this day are utterly worthless as con- 
stitutional precedents. This is so probably because in the former 
case the interests of the subjects were less deeply implicated ; cer- 
tainly not because of the superior learning and impartiality displayed 
therein by the Bench. However, to tolerate Calvin’s case as an 
interesting classic is very different from citing it as an authority 
for deciding an important liberty of the subject after a lapse of 
time which might reasonably be held to have weakened the 
force of the most irreproachable of judicial sentences. Apart 
from this, the propriety of applying the precedent of the Scotch 
post nati in 1603 to the Hanoverian ante nati in 1885 may well be 
doubted. Scotland like Wales was claimed as an English fief from the 
days of the great Wessex, and therefore old writers, with somewhat need- 
less pedantry, were accustomed to speak of the natives of both those 
countries as rebels instead of enemies. However this may be, it is 
pretty obvious that from the day of what we may call the declaration 
of Scotch independence under Bruce down to the accession of James 
I., the natives of that country were in an active sense “alien enemies ” 
of England. None the less there were many, if unsought, causes which 
tended to a reapproachment between the two nations. Edward I.’s 
project of consolidation was still more hopefully entertained by 
Henry VIII., only to be baffled by the unwelcome victories of 
Flodden, Solway Moss, and Pinkie. Sympathy with the Scotch 
reformers during the next thirty years went far to heal old sores in 
the national pride of the weaker kingdom, and to some extent 
justified the assertion in the first Act of the first English Parliament 
of James I., that two countries ever akin by natural ties were now at 
length happily reunited under one rule. It is upon this generous 
declaration that the decision in Calvin’s case is really based, rather 
than on the authority of the supposed rule of law that allegiance is 
in its nature personal and not political. The latter is a doctrine 
wholly repugnant to the common law of this country, where every 
similar assertion of the prerogative has found its sole justification in 
the maintenance of the safety or merely the dignity of the State 
in the person of its selected ruler. The personal theory of the 
prerogative barely survived the reforms of the Long Parliament and 
was wholly abrogated at the Revolution. Therefore admitting that 
the decision in Calvin’s case was good on the only possible ground 
that two kingdoms, laws, sovereigns and ligeances were made one 
(unified not united) by the accession of James VI. to the English 
throne, the further question arises as to whether a similar process en- 
sued on the accession of the Elector George and discontinued on the 
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accession of her present Majesty.! Just as the naturalisation of the 
Scotch fost nati in 1608 seems to be invited by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment insisting on the natural unity of the two kingdoms, so that of the 
Hanoverian Jost nati in 1714 is not only unprovided for, but is even 
indirectly excluded by the legislature. The welcome accorded to 
James VI. as an Anglian king is accentuated by the precautions of 
the usually servile parliament of Mary, upon the occasion of her 
husband’s coronation as joint sovereign. These precautions were 
repeated, with less personality, it is true, but with not less significance, 
in the second Act of Settlement. By this final regulation of the 
constitutional monarchy, the territories of foreign Protestant princes 
who might in future ascend the English throne are suggestively 
distinguished from the realm of England and its existing dominions ; 
and it is still further provided that no person born out of the English 
dominions, though naturalised or denizened, shall hold offices or 
grants of land in England. 

If the allusions of this Act which regulated the Hanoverian 
succession are not to Hanover and the Hanoverians, it is difficult to 
guess their real application. Here was a foreign country without one 
common tie with this nation and the countrymen of which were 
already regarded by anticipation with a frantic jealousy, which threw 
into the shade the half-humorous misliking of the Scotch immigrants 
to the English capital of King Jamie, and the sturdy hatred of King 
William’s Dutch favourites and soldiers. It is certainly not likely 
that the legislators who passed this Act or the generation that 
witnessed its execution considered themselves bound by respect for 
the decision of judges long since denounced as servile and venal 
instruments of tyranny, or by deference to a view of the prerogative 


1 In a recent speech in the House of Commons during the debate on the Irish 
Home Rule Bill, Sir Henry James distinctly advocated the constitutional 
principle that community of legislation is the only true test of imperial unity ; 
wherefore the true Union of Scotland and Ireland with England was effected by 
the Article establishing one law in addition to one allegiance for the United 
Kingdom. In proof of this fact, he gave the instance of Hanover, which though 
under the English crown was not under English law, and was presumably 
regarded as an alien nationality in consequence. This, it will be remembered, 
was precisely the doctrine advanced by the common lawyers (and strange to say 
by the civilian experts also) in Calvin’s case, and which was overruled by the 
mere dictum of the Bench. The contention of the present article has been that 
this judgment was manifestly corrupt. Lord Coleridge, however, in the Stepney 
Election case cited Calvin’s case as an unimpeachable authority, disallowing the 
Hanoverian voters on other and technical grounds. On this question, therefore, 
Lord Coleridge appears to be at issue with such a high authority as the late 
Attorney-General. 
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that they openly repudiated. There is, moreover, still further 
evidence besides the common repute of the disqualification of 
Hanoverians in this country which points in the same direction. The 
Alien Acts of George III. and William IV. which required masters of 
vessels to make a return of aliens landed in England not being 
particularly directed against the inhabitants of any one country, may 
be received with some confidence for the purpose of establishing the 
contemporary status of Hanoverians ; and if in obedience to these Acts, 
Hanoverians were scheduled as mere aliens, small doubt can remain as 
to their condition for at least some time before 1837. Certainly the 
Hanoverian residents in this country have been guilty of no offences 
against even public opinion, but neither, on the other hand, is their 
position so intolerable under a Denization Act of unexampled 
generosity that they need the relief afforded by a more than 


questionable decision in an obviously remote case. 
HUBERT HALL. 





NIGHT-MOTHS AND DAY-MOTHS. 


M OTHS are somehow supposed to be the poor relations of 

butterflies. When people who care little about such matters 
see a prettily coloured insect flying by, they say, “ Look at that 
butterfly,” but if it be dingy or insignificant in size they call it 
“a moth.” Here, then, as everywhere else, the old fallacy “from 
authority ” maintains its force. Holy Writ has damned the moth. 
So superstition and folklore approach it prejudiced by the prescrip- 
tion of high authority. And Poetry, which used always to go to 
Holy Writ and Folklore for its natural history, falls into the ditch with 
its leaders. 

But there is, of course, no ground for this invidious distinction 
between the butterfly and the moth. It is true that night-flying 
things, dusky things, do not commend themselves to general admira- 
tion with the same immediate attractiveness as those that delight in 
sunshine and are gaily coloured. The bat, being crepuscular—entre 
chien et loup—is a creature of shocking possibilities. Victor Hugo 
apostrophises it as a bird. Most poets callit “obscene.” So, too, the 
owl, and the night-jar, and the “night raven”—that most delicious 
of all poetical bogies, invented by poets for their own titillation, just 
as children like to get themselves into the “creeps” by pretending 
an imaginary bear or giant under the bed. They are all odious 
because they are of the twilight and the darkness, silent-flighted, 
mysterious in the gloaming. Even so, too, is it with the moths. 
Scripture saith that it “corrupts.” So it does—at any rate some 
moths, the “clothes moths.” ‘They do corrupt. As Bacon would 
say, they are “ shrewd things” in a wardrobe. 

One iniquitous insect, however, has brought down upon the whole 
republic the everlasting condemnation of poetry. There is one tiny 
drab carpet-creeping creature which eats cloth and clothes. There 
are others just as inconsiderable, just as feeble in colouring, which 
plunder other possessions of our lordly race. 

But what is there in all the range of insect beauty to excel our 
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moths? What epithet appropriate to butterflies is excessive when 
applied to moths? For every “beautiful,” “ painted,” “ gorgeous,” 
“spangled” butterfly I will match you with a moth. More than 
this, I will bring you moths that shall defy all your butterflies to 
match for chastity of colouring, for exquisite design, and perfect 
beauty. Do you want violent colouring or most delicately-dainty 
tracery? Will you challenge me upon form or upon hue? I will meet 
you with such rare tints of all the colours as shall beggar you to 
surpass, and for form such elfin prettiness as shall be your despair. 

It is a mistake, then, to think, as most do, that evening-flying 
moths are dull-coloured and dowdy, just as it is a mistake to suppose 
that those birds of wondrously-beautiful plumage, the owls and night- 
jars, are unworthy of admiration. We have very few birds to equal 
them in the loveliness of their feathers and colouring. 

Nor are they small in size. Some of our English moths are 
larger than any of our butterflies. Nor, again, are they to be 
depreciated as night-flies, for many fly by day—and among them 
some of the prettiest. Moreover, in character, robust differences of 
temperament, and physical habit there is no comparison between the 
two. They are absolutely equal. Tell me of your purple emperor 
that tantalises you from the tops of oaks (and is caught eventually 
on a dead cat), and I will give you the sphinges—the humming- 
birds of our isles, the wondrous ones that make our petunia-beds 
tropical, our heliotropes and honeysuckles redolent of California 
and the Brazils. What splendour of wing! What a delicate 
adjustment of velocity! See them round the clematis: it is a 
spectacle to remember all your life. What mechanism of man’s 
genius can equal the lightning-flash apparition? that instantaneous 
immobility, still as a star; that lightning-flash departure? If we 
could only imitate it, we should have sky-ships and sky-trains, and 
every man would call to his servant in the morning for his “ wings,” 
as he does now for his boots. Or take your stately-flighted “ white 
admiral,” your luxurious fritillaries—Aglaia and the rest—or swift 
Edusa. Can I not match them? 

The poets, therefore, knew nothing whatever of moths. They 
supposed that they “ corrupt,” because they knew that rust does, 
and that thieves break through and steal. But this is after all poor 
reasoning, or else sparrows ought to be selling at twelve a penny. 
Besides, translators of the Bible took extraordinary liberties with 
natural history. Our marginal readings warn us to read “ badger” 
instead of “ swan,” and so on verse after verse. Albeit I consider 
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the wondrous language of our translations as one of the most Jositive 
evidences of “ inspiration ” that has been vouchsafed to us. 

Now, for myself, I have a singular sympathy with creatures that 
are not of our own day ; that make their own. Any pedestrian wretch 
can be abroad and awake in the sun-light. Only original genius—like 
Byron’s, Shelley’s, Goethe’s, Lessing’s, and everybody else’s worth 
talking about—can resent the formalities of the clock and insist upon 
the right to choose its own hours. Nearly all the best work of the 
world has been done while the stupid were asleep. 

That the moth is crepuscular ; that in combination with rust it 
* doth corrupt”; that light has a fatal fascination for it, are among 
the ordinary facts of moth-lore that are common property, and con- 
stitute the sum of poets’ science. On the first account, they start 
with a general prejudice against it; on the second, they enjoy a 
specific reason for dislike to it ; on the third, instead of pitying the 
dreadful fascination—surely one of the most horrible “ instincts” in 
nature—they reproach the moth, sneer at it, and expatiate in common- 
place morals on youth and pleasure, beauty and desire, and so on. 
Here and there is a compassionate touch, a word of tender regret ; 
but as a rule the analogies are neither compassionate nor tender, 
nor even excellent as imagery. Shelley is an exception ; he is one 
of our poets of the night, and the “ silver moths” are therefore under 
his protection. There is originality in the line “ Sweet Lamp! my 
moth-like muse has burnt its wings,” and beauty in these ; 

Such clouds as flit 
Like splendour-winged moths about a taper 
Round the red west when the sun sets in it. 

For the poets, for poetical reasons, are adverse to darkness and the 
things belonging thereto. Though constantly confessing to the 
practical advantages of night, they perpetually abuse it as a time of 
all dreadfulness. Yet we know it to be the tutelary genius of the 
small-creature world, their protection and Providence. Concealed by 
it, they repose in security, and under cover of the shadows of night 
come out to seek the food which they dare not look for when man 
and other large animals are abroad. Moths are among the illustra- 
tions of this protective caution. Science, for the sake of classifica- 
tion, has butterflies, moths, and neither-one-thing-nor-the-others, the 
differences in the three being solely in the shape of the end of the 
antenne. But practically there is no difference at any stage of 
life, either as caterpillar, chrysalis, or perfect insect. Nor in any 
habit or detail of life. Each division hopelessly overlaps the other. 
Moths are, therefore, simply night-butterflies. Butterflies are 
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day-moths. Some fly by night, for better protection doubtless, 
but many by day. Thus among the heather in July, the “‘ heath- 
moth” and “heath butterfly” flutter about together. Poets, therefore, 
have no grounds for drawing a line between the two classes. But, as 
I have so often noticed before, the fact of any class of creature being 
nocturnal prejudices the poets against it. To be “ dusky” is to be 
unamiable. 

For instance, Thomson says : 

Soft-buzzing Slander, silky moth, that eats 
An honest name— 
as if moths “ buzz”! as if there was any, the remotest, analogy between 
slander and a moth! Ben Jonson has : 
Security— 
It is the common moth 
That eats our wits and arts, and so 
Destroys them both. 
Change, as tending to waste, and Desuetude (the old association 
with rust being in the poet’s mind) are “ moths.” 

But their treatment of these insects illustrates another large 
poetical obliquity. Because men and women who are gaily dressed 
are often frivolous and vain, it is assumed that gaiety of attire in 
the animal world leads to the same moral weakness. 

As, for instance, among birds the goldfinch, and among beasts 
the panther, are reproached for being “ gaudy,” “ gay,” and “ painted,” 
and, therefore, “vain” and “ fickle,” so it is with the Butterfly. The 
poets concede its beauty, but, with that unfortunate tendency of theirs 
tu translate all animal life into human phrases, go on to assume that 
because it is fair to look upon therefore it is conceited, light in 
affection, heartless, proud. 

Conscious of beauty they speed from flower to flower, 
Flaunting in the aspect of the day 
Their robes of spangled tissue. 
Only Clare, a sympathetic poet, gives them the advantage of a doubt. 
For amid the sunny hour, 
When I've found thee on a flower 
(Searching with minutest gleg) 
Oft I’ve seen thy little leg 
Soft as glass o’er velvet glides 
Smoothen down thy silken sides ; 
Then thy wings would ope and shut, 
Then thou seemingly wouldst strut ; 
Was it nature, was it pride ? 
Let the learned world decide. 
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It follows, then,naturally enough from the poet’s moral, that “‘so gay 
a popelet ” should be a fop, “ light-fluttering,” a “beau,” and “dandy.” 
But how ugly such metaphors are! This, for instance: 


And that thing was made of sound and show 
Which mortals have misnamed a beau, 
But in the language of the sky 
Is called a two-legged butterfly. 
Or this : 
But for those butterflies the beaux 
Who buzz around in tinsel rows, 
Shake, shake them off with quick disdain. 
Where insects settle they will stain. 


I cannot understand how “ poets” can even fancy so disagree- 
ably, so sordidly, of these pretty, harmless things with their happy 
ways---so happy, indeed, that they need no voice to tell us how glad 
they are of life, and how good they find the sunshine, and how 
fair the flowers. I think a better moral might easily be drawn from 
the flirtation of a butterfly and a daisy than this: 

The dandy butterfly 
All exquisitely dressed 
Before the daisy’s eye, 
Displays his painted vest, 
In vain is he arrayed 
In all the gaudy show ; 
What business hath a maid 
With such a foppish beau ? 


I confess that, for myself, I am a trifle bored with the “ innocence ” of 
the daisy, and half wish some poet would get up and call it names. 
And I am quite sure butterflies do not go and show off before them, 
or even look as if they did. 
A worthless woman has this, again, for her epitaph : 
Here lies, now a prey to insulting neglect, 
What once was a butterfly gay in life’s beam ; 


Want only of wisdom denied her respect, 
Want only of goodness denied her esteem, 


It is a “ holiday-rover,” “ giddy,” bent only on enjoyment, “to 
pleasure ever on the wing.” 


From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 


So it is “the aimless butterfly” that flits “‘ through ether without 
aim,” “ withouten any choice,” or that, “ fickle as a butterfly-love ”— 
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doth rejoice 
Every minute to change choice, 
Counting he were then in bliss, 
If that each fair of all were his. 


Moreover, singularly enough, the poets seem to resent the butterfly’s 
elevation from the grub-commonalty to the Upper House. The 
moralists among them see in the metamorphosis an aspiring mind 
rewarded by success, or a pious one rising from earthy clod to 
heavenly heights. But, as a rule, it is remembered unkindly against 
the charming insect that it should have had such lowly origin, the 
intermediate refining stage of chrysalis-tranquillity notwithstanding. 
So, as the butterfly is born of the caterpillar, “ to Goody Maggot near 
allied,” and as those “reptiles,” as poets call them, are (poeti- 
cally) supposed to be engendered from corruption, the butterfly is a 
courtier-insect which is the outcome of a rotten society. In this 
character it perpetually recurs in verse. Again, inasmuch as the 
grubbing, toiling caterpillar may be imagined as having laid the foun- 
dation for the pleasures which the winged thing possesses, and 
which it so prodigally enjoys, it affords a simile for a spendthrift heir. 
All glossy, gay-enamelled all with gold, 


The silly tenant of the summer air 
In folly lost, of nothing taking care, 


Thus basely-born, and being, as it were, fortuitous and ephemeral 
—not really butterflies, but only grubs on the wing—they are some- 
times regarded as positively contemptible and beneath the appre- 
ciation of sensible men. Thus Shenstone, addressing virf/uost, says : 

Hail, curious wights ! to whom so fair 
The form of mortal fly is, 


Who deem those grubs beyond compare 
Which common sense despises. 


So, too, Pope contemptuously relegates butterfly-collecting to 
“curious Germans.” The insect is of no value—“ swiche-talking is 
ne worth a boterflie.” ‘ 

But from all the above I do not mean it to be understood that 
the poets did not admire butterflies. On the contrary, their verse is 
full of compliments to their actual beauty. This admiration, how- 
ever, is so very common, indeed so universal, that it would have been 
impossible for poets not to share in it; and quotation of their 
approving epithets is equally unnecessary. Indeed, it will be seen 
that even when depreciating the insects their physical charms are 
punctually admitted. None the less, it is curious to note how this 
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wrong way of regarding the animal world—that is, from human stand- 
points—and transferring our own failings to all other creatures, is 
consistently adhered to by poets, who should remember that some 
writers, judging in the same erroneous way, have actually called 
the poets themselves “ butterflies.” 

Some special phrases of admiration are, however, well worth 
noting ; as for instance when the poet, more suo, exceeds the already- 
sufficing measure of the creatures’ natural beauty. Thus Keats in 
fancy has a “golden” butterfly, but it was born of a flower, a fairy 
insect, and led Endymion to strange and sweet adventure. But what 
real butterfly Shenstone had before him which he describes as 
“celestial crimson dropped with gold” it would puzzle the naturalist 
to say, or what the very common insect of poetry can be that has 
“wings of gold.” ‘“ Gaudy, spangled wing,” “ painted and spangled,” 
might apply to the fritillaries, but poets are too inaccurate as 
observers to have noticed the under side of these species’ wings. 
Yet Darwin, who was a student of nature, has “silver” butterflies ; 
while Wordsworth, who takes such credit to himself for communing 
in intimacy with Nature, actually says he saw English boys chasing 
a “crimson ” butterfly, and describes another “ all green and gold ” 
—two insects which it is perfectly certain he could never have 
beheld in Great Britain. Yet he tells us that he watched a single 
butterfly “a full half-hour,” and that as a child 


My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ; 


so that he ought to have known them by sight at any rate, and to 
have remembered that “sister Emmeline and I” never saw either a 
crimson or a green-and-gold butterfly. 

They are “ flying flowers,” as the Chinese (or is it the Japanese ?) 


call them. 
One might fancy the rich flowers 
That round them in the sun lay sighing 
Had been by magic all set flying. 


Summer comes on butterfly wings ; Pleasure is a butterfly: Youth 
“on its insect-wing ” flies, “‘ eager to taste the honey’s spring.” Keats 
beautifully calls them “lords of flowers.” In Byron the butterfly 
affords an analogy for beauty wooed, won, and thrown aside. 


So beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hue as bright and wing as wild, 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
Begun in folly, closed in tears, 

If won, to equal ills betray’d 
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Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice ; 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought, 

Hath lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that woo’d its stay 
Hath brush’d its brightest hues away. 


Several butterflies and moths are individually specified without 
any loss of beauty to the verse. Thus Hurdis’ insect, “with saffron 
wing superb,” that “zigzag dances o’er the flowery dell ;” Clare’s 
“plain-drest butterfly of russet dye,” which, 

As if awakened by the scythe’s shrill sound 
Soon as the bent with ripeness ’gan to die, 


Was constant with the mower in the meadow-ground 
Flitting the with’ring swathe and unmown blossom round, 





Or the other : 
Lo ! the arching heavenly bow 


Doth all his dyes on thee bestow, 
Crimson, blue, and watery green, 
Mixed with azure shade between, 
These are thine—thou first in place, 
Queen of all the insect race. 


Which Jean Ingelow more pointedly particularises : 


Open velvet butterflies 
That swing and spread their peacock eyes 
As if they cared no more to rise 
From off their bed of camomile, 


Crabbe is delightful : 
From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, arise 
Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born butterflies ; 
Who broke that morning from their half-year’s sleep 
To fly o’er flowers where they were wont to creep, 
Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign, skims 
The purple emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs, 
There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 
Adonis blue, and Paphia silver queen ; 
With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 
And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey’d flower 
She o’er the larkspur’s bed, where sweets abound, 
Views ev’ry bell, and hums th’ approving sound ; 
Poised on her busy plumes, with feelings nice 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a flow’ret twice. 


Eliza Cook, whose butterflies are beyond all sober conception, 
has “ blue” moths flit past in poem aftér poem, and to leave no 
room for doubt, she sometimes refers to the insect as “ moth with 
azure wings.” Moreover, her moths are the companions of the bee. 
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Thus, “the moth is full dressed and the bee is about,” “the golden 
moth and the shining bee Will seldom rest on the willow-tree,” “ aspen 
stalks move with the moth and the bee,” and so on. But, I suppose, 
Eliza Cook ought never to be taken seriously. Other poets, however, 
see “happy moths sporting in the sunny summer’s sheen.” 

And what Darwin may mean by the lines 


Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl, 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl, 


I am at a loss to imagine. Clare was a nice observer, and the 
“ermine ” and the “ghost” moths met with frequent notice in his 
verse, flitting along the meadows, clinging to the stems : 

Dancing with lily-white wings o’er the dew, 

Perched on the down-headed grass like a fairy. 
“ Tender-speckled” is Bloomfield’s epithet for, no doubt, the 
“ermine.” And Keats admirably speaks of a painted window as 


Diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings. 


Many have “silver” moths—an epithet which is good enough, seeing 
that the white or very light-coloured sorts are the only ones likely to 
have attracted the notice of such unobservant persons as poets. 

The silver moth enjoys the gloom 

Glancing on tremulous wing thro’ twilight bow’rs, 

Now flits where warm nasturtiums glow, 

Now quivers on the jasmine bough, 

And sucks with spiral tongue the balm of sleeping flowers. 


As a boy at school I was an inveterate “collector” of objects of 
natural history,and my ‘‘ museum” was at once the envy andthe despair 
of my contemporaries. That I neglected my duties for my pleasures 
goes without saying, as all boys do this. But I did so systematically, 
doggedly, and triumphantly. Fifteen years later I went back to my 
old school. They wanted to hear “an old boy’s” adventures as 
a traveller and a war-correspondent, and I met many of my masters, 
and to them I confessed the unsuspected obliquities of my school 
career. I had never in seven years learned one single proposition of 
Euclid. No, not even the first. I had never achieved an algebraic 
equation, No, notone. I loathed mathematics with a profundity 
that even the loathing for rhubarb and magnesia could not surpass. 
So I shirked and cribbed during these lessons with such resolution. 
and judgment that I was actually able to leave school congratu- 
lating myself on never having done a proposition or a sum in a 
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legitimate way. At mathematical examinations I used to send up 
blank papers, or coolly return myself as absent. 

In after life, when I first began to write for publication, I found 
myself handicapped by my total ignorance of precise terms, such 
as mathematics teaches, so, at my leisure, I read Logic and 
Metaphysics for three years, and thus qualified for the Professor’s 
Chair of these sciences at the Allahabad College in India. The 
balance was thus equalised, you say, but was it? I found myself 
with all my sympathy for nature to the good. For no man, 
when his ideas are fixed, his character made, can deliberately, and 
in cold blood, set about putting himself in a business-like way in 
sympathy with Nature. Such attempts end in mere sentimentalism, 
gush, and vulgarity. His love of nature must have been acquired 
when a boy. It can only come from association with wild things : 
the handling of flowers, and birds’ eggs, and butterflies ; the watching 
creatures going to and fro about their daily duties and pleasures— 
“idling,” in fact, as some people call it, in the open air. Now, no 
grown-up man can methodically commence doing that. He has 
other things to attend to. But any adult can make up in three 
years, if he chooses, for the mathematical deficiencies of his teens. 

Arithmetic has, by that time, sufficiently taught itself. Euclid 
turns out to be only common sense. As for algebra, I have never 
been able to trace its influence anywhere—either.in conversation, 
business, or literature. It may be very useful, just as writing- 
lessons may be in “caligraphy,” in which—O thrice-excellent 
Sellick, you will bear me out—TI achieved as a boy considerable 
honours, my round-hand being (even to this day) a thing of beauty. 
And yet, gentle reader, I feel inclined sometimes to sit down and 
out of the fulness of my heart weep when I think of the kind of 
manuscript which I send in to printers. Those of my own house- 
hold even cannot sometimes decipher my writing—if I may call it 
such. It is simply execrable. So that my writing-lessons have not 
permanently advantaged me any more than my evasive treatment 
of “ Euclid” has injured me. 

But there was something which I learned when at school which 
has never left me, and to which I am largely indebted for such 
measure of success as may have attended me, and that is “ sympathy ” 
with all sorts and conditions of creatures, founded upon a just ap- 
preciation of them—itself based on familiar though assuredly very 
“ unscientific ” knowledge. I have learnt all my natural history 
from Nature, who is the most unscientific teacher possible, 
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Of men and women I know little : their faces, gestures, demeanour 
are almost without significance to me. I am therefore always wrong 
in my estimates of men and women, and to my constant misfortune. 
For this reason I cannot read Dickens for more than a few pages at 
a time with pleasure. He bores me, when he is not funny. For 
this reason I never—never—go to a theatre, except under com- 
pulsion, or else to laugh. On the other hand, I will not say how 
much I have read Darwin, ‘or how often I go to the Zoo. My 
natural sympathies, therefore, are outside of humanity. 

As for example: my namesake F. W. Robinson the noveiist 
would walk over Waterloo Bridge, and while walking over would 
receive a magazine-article-full of impressions—character sketches and 
so forth. I walk across with him, but on arriving at the other end 
I have simply traversed so many yards. That I passed a lot of 
people, I know, because most of them would not get out of my 
way—but little more. Well, perhaps a very pretty girl or an extra- 
ordinarily fat man may have awakened an instant’s interest; but 
virtually, after crossing the bridge, I find I have acquired no ideas 
whatever. My mind has received no impressions. Now, on the 
other hand, if I were to take F. W. across a meadow, he might go 
from stile to stile and at the end of the walk have nothing more than 
a general idea of grass, and, perhaps, a more definite one of sheep ; 
while I have reached the stile with enough in my head for an article 
in the Gentleman's. Put a magpie down on Waterloo Bridge, and 
the whole scene changes at once—/or me. Put a shepherd and 
his boy into the meadow, and the whole scene changes at once—/or 
Ff. W. 

Now F. W., I admit (in deference to human prejudices), recog- 
nises and sympathises with a nobler range of subjectsthan I do. But 
admitting this, I still would not concede, even to him, the right of 
taking liberties with animals. If he should sketch a gluttonous, fat, 
lazy, sensual man, and end up by saying “in fact, a regular pig,” the 
novelist would be just as far beyond his authority as if I, having 
described some animal as cunning, heartless, and voracious, should 
sum up with “in fact, a regular solicitor.” The latter would sound 
the more unjust to fhe majority. Because everyone knows that 
solicitors, taken as a class, are not naturally cunning, heartless, or 
voracious ; and very many know, no doubt, individual solicitors who 
are positively straightforward, kind-hearted, and moderate in fees ; 
while nobody, except a very few pig-breeders, knows anything of 
swine as a class, and it is only a small minority that can even 
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speak to the character of any one individual porker. Yet the one 
generalisation would, in fact, be quite as unjust as the other. 

How does this read? ‘“ The hyzna is as ugly as most old pawn- 
brokers, with the voice of a female politician, the shifty eye of a 
professional company-director, and a slink in the hind-quarters 
suggestive of a Methodist parson. Though feeding as indiscrimi- 
nately as a city alderman, it always, like a newspaper-editor, shirks 
conflict with those who can retaliate,” and so on. How does it read? 
Does it not seem prejudiced and unsympathetic? That is just my 
complaint against the poets who, studying only mankind, insist on 
fitting in all the rest of creation into their ideas about humanity. 


PHIL. ROBINSON. 





GUSTAV VON MOSER, GERMAN 
PLAYWRIGHT. 


EVERAL comedies of the Baron von Moser have been performed 
lately in London with marked success, in one instance with a 
success almost unprecedented in theatrical annals. This becomes 
doubly interesting when we bear in mind that the “ Private Secre- 
tary ” (which scored, I believe, 800 performances in London alone) 
was the first German comedy which, under the frank avowal of its 
origin, has ever made a decided hit on a London stage. That 
Robertson’s successful plays were tardily admitted to be adaptations 
from the German only throws this fact into more striking relief. 

Almost contemporary with the success of the “ Private Secretary” 
at the Globe, may be mentioned the run of 200 nights which “On 
Change ”—an adaptation of Baron Moser’s “Ultimo ”—enjoyed at 
other London theatres. And even now “The Pickpocket,” an 
adaptation of the same author’s “ Mit Vergniigen,” has been played 
nightly at the Globe for months past to crowded audiences. 

It is therefore but natural that we should ask ourselves, who is 
Baron Moser, and what else has he written? As the translator of 
several of his plays, and as the humble instrument in bringing the 
“ Private Secretary” to London, it has become my pleasant task to 
dwell on him and his work in these pages. 

Until the other day there was hardly a break in the unvaried and 
almost exclusive run of French adaptations on our stage ; and if we ask 
for an explanation of this exceptional success of a German author in 
our midst, we must seek it in the peculiarity of his special gifts. 
For, though we are great dramatic plagiarists and adaptors of 
foreign dramatic ideas of modern times, it would be a great mistake 
to assume that anything foreign would go down with us. Let us 
admit that our taste in dramatic matters is, to put it finely, not too 
classic in its rigorous purity, still the fact remains that the English 
public has an inborn instinct for dramatic action. An English 
audience will not swallow the most neatly turned phrases without it, 
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and this explains why so many playwriters, who have great reputations 
abroad, have hitherto been unable to get a footing with us. There 
are other reasons besides, which in my humble opinion account for 
this, independently of the difference of place and customs, but I need 
not enlarge on them here. Let it suffice that the secret of Moser’s 
success is to be found in his exceptional dramatic talent, which 
shows itself in the ever-changing combination of striking dramatic 
situations, and which holds the audience from beginning to end ; also 
in the harmless and yet sprightly humour which pervades his pieces. 
Truly, if we wished to find fault, we might certainly say that Herr von 
Moser is apt to attach too much importance to scenic combinations 
and comic effects, and thus to allow too little scope for the develop- 
ment of character. Still, let the thread of the story be ever so thin, 
he manages to attract by a pointed and skilful dialogue. And the 
fact remains that his pieces have long enjoyed an unprecedented 
popularity on the German stage. 

It is not my aim to enter into a descriptive narrative of von 
Moser’s development in detail. I will only mention that he has 
written over eighty comedies since 1858. All of these have been 
performed in Germany, with more or less of success. Though critics 
may shrug their shoulders at such an unparalleled productivity, the 
positive results—his great popularity—are visible to all. Some of his 
pieces, such as “ Der Hypochonder,” “* Der Bibliothekar,” “ Ultimo,” 
“Der Veilchenfresser,” and others, have held the boards uninter- 
ruptedly up to the present day, and have even been performed over 
100 successive times at one and the same German theatre. It 
must be borne in mind that German theatres very rarely allow a 
piece to run on night after night as in England. The performance 
changes every night, with very few exceptions, in Berlin. These 
exceptions alone account for the long runs of the above-mentioned 
pieces. To many it will ever remain an open question whether one 
long run, or a continued revival of a piece from time to time for 
many years be the healthier sort of popularity. In every case both 
methods have been employed with equal success as regards von 
Moser’s plays, and it may even be mentioned that besides many 
other of his plays that have succeeded in America, the ‘ Ultimo,” 
under the title of the “ Big Bonanza,” scored the greatest success in 
contemporary theatrical annals, and ran 200 consecutive nights. 

I regret that it is next to impossible to adapt to English wants and 
tastes those pieces of von Moser that deal with military subjects, the 
more so as his most popular plays are amongst them. But they are 
too specifically Prussian in their whole characteristics to be amenable 
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to adaptation. Still it may be mentioned here, that the dramatic 
type of the Prussian officer, which formerly used to be a secondary, 
if not even a ludicrous one on the German stage, owes its present 
representative character entirely to von Moser. Several of his best 
military characters are drawn from life, and their human weaknesses 
and foibles are blended dexterously with the chivalrous and solid 
attributes to be met with in this class in everyday life. 

But even in this it was not easy to please all. His military 
pieces, even though they met with an undivided approval from 
theatrical audiences, did not give general satisfaction to the press 
Some ultra-liberal papers did not relish the glorification of the Prus- 
sian officer, and the organ of the old Prussian Tories, Die Kreuz- 
Zeitung, did not like the idea of officers appearing at all on the stage, 
for there are said to be still people existing in Germany who hold 
that the nobility are all but disgraced by being in any way mixed up 
with theatrical literature. A view not unknown even amongst us in 
pre-Byronic days. 

Some illustrations of the peculiarities of the public taste which 
Baron Moser communicated to me may interest English readers. 
How widely different the taste is in different places, a couple of 
instances may suffice to show. On sending his comedy entitled 
“ Harun al Raschid” for perusal to Hamburg and Vienna, he received 
answers back from the respective theatre-managers on the same day. 
Director Laube, of the Stadt-theater, in Vienna, though a severe 
classical purist himself, knew his public, and criticised “ Harun al 
Raschid” as not light and spicy enough for Vienna. The Hamburg 
censor, on the contrary, feared that his public would hardly take to 
such frivolous stuff! Thus the author was neatly landed between 
two stools, and supplied an instance of the difficulty of cooking for 
different tastes and different places. 

Another instance: “ Der Hypochonder,” which found universal 
favour in Berlin and farther east in Konigsberg and Memel, fell 
perfectly flat in the west, in Frankfort-on-the-Main and Cologne, 
&c. In these towns people fancied they saw in the play a “ persi- 
flage ” or cut at the democratic character of their town-councils, and 
the press added its condemnation to that of the public. 

These facts brought von Moser to the conclusion that the wave 
of zesthetic taste gravitates from south to north, and that of political 
feeling from east to west. But I think these few instances will bring 
home to many what a hopeless task it is to endeavour to please 
everybody. Besides, in his case a special direction of taste was 
almost prescribed. During many years he was bound by contract to 
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supply the Wallner theatre in Berlin with a certain number of novel- 
ties—a theatre the patrons of which expect a light and yet drastic 
form of comedy. Plays that satisfied every requirement there could 
easily be found fault with when played to other audiences. Baron von 
Moser has often mentioned this circumstance when we were discussing 
the criticisms of those who found his work too slight and trivial. 

But there are many ways of appealing to the better instincts 
of an audience besides tiring it with endless platitudes. One of 
them, though negative, is difficult to attain: it is the avoidance of 
everything that is frivolous and prurient, as well as ill-natured. 
To have done this is undoubtedly a merit in our subject. Also the 
refined tone of his dialogue is ever apparent, which makes us 
conscious that a refined man of the world is describing only what he 
has himself seen. Yet he is often reproached with only striving to 
amuse, instead of endeavouring to improve and to elevate, for that is 
the high standard many German critics endeavour to prescribe even 
for the lightest dramatic wares ; the stage having long played the 
part of a great public educator in Germany. But I will refrain from 
further criticism ; he is by far his own severest critic. ‘Thus he has 
often told me, that he has never yet written a piece that really 
satisfied him. He often envies the French their exceptional dramatic 
gifts, and has studied conscientiously their styles and methods. But, 
above all, Shakespeare and Schiller are his prevailing ideals ; though 
he is in no sense, or in any phase, a copyist. 

We feel from first to last that we are dealing with a dramatic 
author who has been all along honestly and robustly original. With 
the exception of three plays borrowed from Russian sources, and 
openly avowed, all his works are, in the fullest meaning of the word, 
his own, original in plot and execution. 

My reference to Baron Moser’s plays would not be complete 
without a reference to the work he has done in partnership with other 
dramatic authors ; above all to “ Krieg in Frieden,” which he wrote 
in conjunction with Franz von Schénthan. This has been one of his 
most successful plays. 

The subject of partnership in dramatic literature is one that has 
given rise to a variety of opinions and speculations. Herr von 
Moser is of opinion that literary partnership not only means an 
addition of mental power, but often an indefinite multiplication of it 
through the play of sympathy and mutual stimulus. 

He has always held this opinion of the increase of productive 
power through co-operation, and has ever honestly acknowledged 
his indebtedness. Also it is no secret that he has often found a 
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ready helper and co-operator in his clever wife, Mathilde von 
Moser. 

But I will now conclude with a few personal remarks about the 
man himself. 

Baron Gustav von Moser was born in Berlin sixty-one years ago, 
where his father was a major of engineers. He was educated at the 
military college there, and still remembers with pride that he was 
selected by the present Emperor of Germany to do duty as his page. 

After fourteen years’ active military service as an officer in different 
rifle battalions, he married, and devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits, farming his estate, Holzkirch, in Silesia. And as he goes 
heart and soul into everything he undertakes, farming certainly did 
not form any exception. He soon discovered, however, that, do 
what you will, the results are inadequate ; and, pointing to his large 
collection of silver cups and other trophies, gained at agricultural 
exhibitions, he adds: “The more prizes I gained the worse off I 
became.” , 

Discouraged in this direction he took to his previous hobby— 
dramatic literature, which for six years he had given up for the sake 
of farming. 

Those who fancy that good-will and industry alone are sufficient 
to achieve success, should hear from his own lips how much hard 
work, how many failures he had to face, before fortune smiled upon 
him as the dramatic aspirant. Neither would the bulk of people 
believe how many good folk there are in the Fatherland, who occupy 
their time in writing plays, and live in the belief that only a hard fate 
prevents the public recognition of their merits. But I happen to 
know that hardly a week passes without Herr von Moser receiving 
manuscripts from all parts of Germany ; mostly with the remark, that 
the work only requires a superficial revision from him in order to 
secure a striking success. That now and then the most impossible 
stuff is to be found among those missives can easily be imagined. 
But Herr von Moser, whose first quality is a generous recognition of 
the efforts of others, makes it a duty to peruse all the manuscripts 
sent him and, to the best of his ability, to offer opinion and advice 
to each applicant. That there has hardly ever been anything he 
could use among the cartloads of MSS. received and read, will only 
appear credible to those who know how rare a gift it is to be able to 
write for the stage. ‘ 

Endowed by nature with the instinct of enjoying the good things 
of this world, Herr von Moser believes that hard work, as long as it 
is work that is congenial to us, is the best tonic to insure a long life, 
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and he is never tired of citing the old German Emperor as a splendid 
instance in point. A stranger meeting Herr von Moser would never 
guess that in the tall military figure, with the elastic gait of thirty or 
so, we have the full sexagenarian ; and I can only recommend every- 
body to follow his recipe for attaining to a green old age. 

Yet he also unconsciously believes in the good old English saw : 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and after he has been 
working from morning until evening at his writing table, you would 
meet him out shooting or in good company, the brightest of all there— 
over a champagne cup. The brisk change of situation in his pieces 
is only in accordance with the tenor of his own life: he cannot remain 
a single hour unoccupied. 

When the brain has had its fair share of work, another form of 
activity must bring it relaxation. Then he takes to feats of skill. 
He is an adept at the tumbler’s tricks of cup and balls, balancing 
bottles, &c. Then a turn at the piano gives another change, and 
latterly he has used a new instrument made of wooden sticks called 
the Xylophon, which he plays with marvellous dexterity. When done 
with these, he now and then turns back to an earnest discussion on 
a philosophical subject, and over a good glass of claret this will often 
keep him in company beyond the midnight hour. 

It will be readily understood that in the enjoyment of life, in 
sympathy with all that is beautiful, a certain platonic admiration for 
the fair sex is not excluded. But, as it is unfortunately only too true 
that mankind is only to prone to seek the evil afar, instead of 
rejoicing in the good that lies near at hand, it is not to be wondered 
at that Herr von Moser has often enjoyed the doubtful reputation of 
a Don Juan; whereas in reality he ought only to be credited with 
the amiable chivalry of that popular hero. 

As we all have 4s défauts de nos qualités, so likewise our play- 
writer. When his imagination is not fully engaged on a new play, 
it employs itself in all manner of ways. Now it is occupied with 
the task of reckoning out the date of his death with the aid of 
Hellenbach’s “‘ Mystic of Figures,” and, when he has succeeded in this, 
he tackles all sorts of mystic and metaphysical problems. He also 
prides himself on being an adept at thought-reading, at influencing 
others through the power of the will, &c. But that does not imply 
that he believes in Spiritualism. On the contrary, he describes 
spiritualistic mediums as the fakirs of mysticism. 

The theory of the inheritance of mental qualities has interested 
him deeply, and he finds confirmation of it in his own case. He 
firmly believes that the dramatic constructive talent he possesses is 
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traceable to his father having been a major of engineers, and his 
grandfather having been a noted government architect in his day. 

The mysteries of sympathy and antipathy and related subjects 
have a peculiar charm for him, and often lead to most interesting 
apercus and discussions. These thoughts bring me straight down from 
the lofty mystic regions of speculation to the naked earth: namely, 
to Herr von Moser’s boots ! 

As everybody has his weak side, his skeleton in the cupboard, 
his worry that he cannot get rid of, so in the case of our playwright, 
and this in the form of his boots ! 

Who does not remember Thackeray’s charming little tale, “The 
Fatal Boots”? which turn up on every imaginable occasion to mar 
and destroy the hero’s chances. It is not quite so bad a case with 
Herr von Moser, but he too can tell where the shoe pinches. 

In his bedroom stand whole columns of silent boots, as if on 
parade, and among them hardly a pair he cares to wear. And as he 
hardly ever returns from a trip from home without adding a few 
pairs to his stock, there is no knowing to what strength his standing 
army (of boots) may yet attain. 

In one wish, however, I believe that I shall be joined by all 
those who have ever passed an enjoyable hour in seeing his plays 
performed—in this, namely, that the amiable and accomplished 
dramatist may live in health and strength to wear out his stock of 
boots, down even to the last pair. 

SIDNEY WITTMANN. 
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FAR AWAY. 


O a person of forty, or something over forty, that period of life 
which is sometimes poetically described as the “ Vale of 
Childhood ” seems very far away indeed ; hence the title I have 
appended to these recollections of my earliest years. As a rule no 
person not writing under the guise of fiction has any right to tell the 
public even the smallest fraction of his life-story, unless, it will 
be readily understood, he happens to be a person of consequence. 
And there are very good reasons why it should be so. Dreamers are 
advised by some wise old writer never to relate their nocturnal 
visions, since they will not seem half so interesting to the hearers of 
them as to the dreamers themselves. The same may be said of our 
childish memories : the listener often feels hke that most irritable 
and unhappy Fabio in the Spanish poem, who beats his breast, tears 
his beard, and asks what evil thing he has done each time he Sees his 
rhyming neighbour coming over to his house with a fresh roll of 
manuscript in his hand. Like that old box or drawer in every 
house where dolls and toys and other more or less mutilated memen- 
toes of infancy are kept as precious things, so in every brain there 
is a secret corner with its hoard of old fragmentary recollections, 
greatly prized by their possessor, but which he does not think of 
exhibiting to a casual acquaintance, much less to the world at large. 
Of course there are exceptional cases. A visitor from the moon, for 
instance, would be invited, and even importuned, to relate the whole 
circumstances of his life in that luminary, and even the most trivial 
details of his childhood would be listened to with considerable 
interest. Without being a visitor from the moon, the region where I 
first saw the light is one literally so far away from England, and 
unfamiliar in its aspect, that I venture to hope a picture of it, as it 
appeared to my young eyes, may serve to interest the reader for a 
quarter of an hour, taking him in fancy to scenes and people unlike 
anything in his own experience. Writing with this exceedingly 
modest object, I am certainly not more egotistical than a naturalist, 
say, who reads a paper before a learned society on some new or 
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“ hitherto undescribed ” bird or bat or butterfly from the island of 
Tristan d’Acunha, or other distant place. For when one speaks 
of his childhood he does not seem to be speaking of himself actually, 
but rather of a wild little semi-human creature of pigmy proportions, 
keen senses and appetites, and moved more by lost instincts and 
impulses than by intelligence—a being, in fact, of which he is only a 
very remote descendant. Viewed in this way, the child, psycho- 
logically the equal of the savage, becomes merely a far-off link con- 
necting the full-grown man with a yet remoter progenitor, arboreal in 
habits, hairy, heavy-jowled, shy and solitary in disposition, yet easily 
provoked to display a terrible set of teeth—man’s first weapon. 
The reader will have noticed that a child when goaded to fury 
generally tries to bite with its teeth : to pick up a stick or stone is a 
later development. 

My early days were exceedingly happy ones. No study, at the 
period I am writing about ; a play-ground bounded on every side 
only by the horizon; and such liberty to follow the bent of my 
inclinations as few little ones are blessed with in this somewhat child- 
repressing kingdom. And as I advance in life the happiness of that 
period shines out more and more in memory, all my subsequent 
years having been clouded with physical sufferings, and troubles 
enough to furnish any two ordinary lives : being so poor now in the 
matter of happiness I find it pleasant to shut myself up within myself 
and recall the boundless riches once enjoyed ; pleasant also to find 
a sympathetic listener to the tale of golden extravagance when I was, 
speaking metaphorically, clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day. 

The house where I was born, on the South American pampas, 
was quaintly named “The Twenty-five Ombu Trees,” there being just 
twenty-five of these indigenous trees-—gigantic in size, and standing in 
a row about four hundred yards long. The ombi is a very singular 
tree indeed, and being the only representative of tree-vegetation, 
natural to the soil, on those great level plains, and having also 
many curious superstitions connected with it, it is a romance in 
itself. It belongs to the very rare Phytolacca family, and has an 
immense girth—forty or fifty feet in some cases ; at the same time 
the wood is so soft and spongy that it can be cut into with a 
knife, like cheese, and is utterly unfit for firewood, for when cut up 
it refuses to dry, but simply rots away like a ripe water-melon. It 
also grows slowly, and its leaves, which are large, glossy, and deep 
green, like laurel leaves, are poisonous ; and because of its useless- 
ness it will probably become extinct, like the graceful pampas grass 
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in the same region. In this exceedingly practical age men quickly 
lay the axe at the root of things which, in their view, only cumber 
the ground ; but before other trees had been planted the antiquated 
and grand-looking ombit had its uses ; it served as a gigantic land- 
mark to the traveller on the great monotonous plains, and also 
afforded refreshing shade to man and horse in summer ; while the 
native doctor or herbalist would sometimes pluck a leaf for a patient 
requiring a very violent remedy for his disorder. Our trees were 
about a century old and very large, and, as they stood on an 
elevation, they could be easily seen at a distance of ten miles. At 
noon in summer the cattle and sheep, of which we had a large 
number, used to rest in their shade ; one large tree also afforded us 
children a splendid play-house, and we used to carry up a number 
of planks to construct safe bridges from branch to branch, and at 
noon, when our elders were sleeping their siesta, we would have 
our arboreal games unmolested. 

Besides the famous twenty-five, there was one other tree of a 
different species, growing close to the house, and this was known all 
over the neighbourhood as Zhe Tree, this proud name having been 
bestowed on it because it was the only one of the kind known in 
that part of the country ; but our native neighbours always affirmed 
that it was the only one in the world. It was a fine large old tree, 
with a white bark, long smooth white thorns, and dark-green 
undeciduous foliage. Its blossoming time was in November—a 
month about as hot as an English July—and it would then become 
covered with tassels of minute wax-like flowers, pale straw-colour, 
and of a wonderful fragrance, which the soft summer wind would 
carry for miles on its wings. And in this way our neighbours would 
discover that the flowering season had come to the tree they so 
much admired, and they would come to beg for a branch to take 
home with them to perfume their lowly houses. 

The pampas are, in most places, level as a billiard-table ; just 
where we lived, however, the country happened to be undulating, 
and our house stood on the summit of one of the highest elevations. 
Before the house stretched a great grassy plain, level to the horizon, 
while at the back it sloped abruptly down to a broad, deep stream, 
which emptied itself in the river Plata, about six miles to the east. 
This stream, with its three ancient red willow-trees growing on the 
banks, was a source of endless pleasure to us. Whenever we went 
down to play on the banks, the fresh penetrating scent of the moist 
earth had a strangely exhilarating effect on us, making us wild with 
joy. Iam able now to recall these sensations, and believe that the 
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sense of smell, which seems to diminish as we grow older, until it 
becomes something scarcely worthy of being called a sense, is nearly 
as keen in little children as in the inferior animals, and, when they 
live with nature, contributes as much to their pleasure as sight or 
hearing. I have often observed that small children, when brought 
on to low, moist ground from a higher level, give loose to a sudden, 
spontaneous gladness, running, shouting, and rolling over the grass 
just like dogs, and I have no doubt that the fresh smell of the earth 
is the cause of their joyous excitement. There are, among the lower 
animals, numerous cases of faculties thus persistently reappearing in 
the young, but which, like the spots on a young thrush, or the stripes 
on the lion’s whelp, disappear in the adults. 

Our house was a long, low structure, built of brick, and, being 
very old, naturally had the reputation of being haunted. A former 
proprietor, half a century before I was born, once had among his 
slaves a very handsome young negro, who, on account of his beauty 
and amiability, was a special favourite with his mistress. Her pre- 
ference filled his poor silly brains with dreams and aspirations, and, 
deceived by her gracious manner, he one day ventured to approach 
her in the absence of his master and told her his feelings. She could 
not forgive so terrible an insult to her pride, and when her husband 
returned went to him, white with indignation, and told him how this 
miserable slave had abused their kindness. The husband had an 
implacable heart, and at his command the offender was suspended 
by the wrists to a low, horizontal branch of “ The Tree,” and there, 
in sight of his master and mistress, he was scourged to death by his 
fellow-slaves. His battered body was then taken down and buried 
in a deep hollow at some little distance from the last of the long row 
of ombti trees. It was the ghost of this poor black, whose punish- 
ment had been so much heavier than his offence deserved, that was 
supposed to haunt the place. It was not, however, a conventional 
ghost, stalking about in a white sheet ; those who had seen it averred 
that it invariably rose up from the spot where the body had been 
buried, like a pale, luminous exhalation from the earth, and, assuming 
a human shape, floated slowly towards the house, and roamed about 
the great trees, or, seating itself on an old projecting root, would 
remain motionless for hours in a dejected attitude. Candour compels 
me to say that I never saw it. 

Our constant companion and playmate in those days was a dog, 
whose portrait has never faded from remembrance, for he was a dog 
with features and a personality which impressed themselves deeply on 
the mind. He came to us in a rather mysterious manner. One 
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summer evening the shepherd was galloping round the flock, and 
trying by means of much loud shouting to induce the lazy sheep to move 
homewards. A strange-looking lame dog suddenly appeared on the 
scene, as if it had dropped from the clouds, and limping briskly 
after the astonished and frightened sheep drove them straight home 
and into the fold ; and, after thus earning his supper and showing 
what stuff was in him, he established himself at the house, where he 
was well received. He was a good-sized animal, with a very long 
body, a smooth black coat, tan feet, muzzle, and “ spectacles,” and a 
face of extraordinary length, which gave him a profoundly wise 
baboon-like expression. One of his hind legs had been broken or 
otherwise injured, so that he limped and shuffled along in a peculiar 
lop-sided fashion ; he had no tail, and his ears had been cropped 
close to his head: altogether he was like an old soldier returned 
from the wars, where he had received many hard knocks, besides 
having had sundry portions of his anatomy shot away. 

No name to fit this singular canine visitor could be found, although 
he responded readily enough to the word Pechicho, which is used to 
call any unnamed pup by, like pussy fora cat. So it came to pass 
that this word Pechicho—equivalent to “Doggy” in English— 
stuck to him for only name until the end of the chapter; 
and the end was that, after spending some years with us, he 
mysteriously disappeared. He very soon proved to us that he under- 
stood children as well as sheep ; at all events, he would allow them 
to tease and pull him about most unmercifully, apparently taking 
great pleasure in that kind of thing. Our first riding-lessons were 
taken on his back ; but old Pechicho eventually made one mistake, 
after which he was relieved from the labour of carrying us. When 
I was about four years old, my two elder brothers, in the characters 
of riding-masters, set me on his back, and, in order to test my capacity 
for sticking on under difficulties, they rushed away, calling him. The 
old dog, infected with the pretended excitement, bounded after them, 
and I was thrown and had my leg broken, for, as the poet says— 

Children, they are very little, 

And their bones are very brittle. 
Luckily their little bones quickly solder, and it did not take me long 
to recover from the effects of this mishap. 

No doubt my canine steed was as much troubled as anyone at 
the accident. I seem to see the wise old fellow now, sitting in that 
curious one-sided fashion he had acquired so as to rest his lame leg, 
his mouth opened to a kind of immense smile, and his brown bene- 
volent eyes regarding us with just such an expression as one sees in 
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a faithful old negress nursing a flock of troublesome white children— 
so proud and happy to be in charge of the little ones of a superior race. 

All that I remember of my early life at this place comes between 
the ages of four and five ; a period which, to the eye of memory, 
appears like a wide plain blurred over with a low-lying mist, with 
here and there a group of trees, a house, a hill, or other large object, 
standing out in the clear air with marvellous distinctness. The 
picture that most often presents itself is of the cattle coming home in 
the evening ; the green quiet plain extending away from the gate to the 
horizon ; the western sky flushed with sunset hues, and the herd of 
four or five hundred cattle trotting homewards with loud lowings and 
bellowings, raising a great cloud of dust with their hoofs, while 
behind gallop the herdsmen urging them on with long shouts, 
Another picture is of my mother at the close of day, when we children, 
after our supper of bread and milk, join in a last grand frolic on the 
green before the house. I see her sitting out of doors watching our 
sport with a smile, her book lying on her lap, and the last rays of the 
setting sun shining on her face. 

When I think of her I remember with gratitude that our parents 
seldom or never punished us, and never, unless we went too far in 
our domestic dissensions or tricks, even chided us. This, I am con- 
vinced, is the right attitude for parents to observe, modestly to admit 
that nature is wiser than they are, and to let their little ones follow, 
as far as possible, the bent of their own minds, or whatever it is 
they have in place of minds. It is the attitude of the sensible 
hen towards her ducklings, when she has had frequent ex- 
perience of their incongruous ways, and is satisfied that they know 
best what is good for them ; though, of course, their ways seem peculiar 
to her, and she can never entirely sympathize with their fancy for going 
into water. I do not require to be told that the hen is after all only 
step-mother to her ducklings, since I am contending that the civilized 
woman—the artificial product of our self-imposed conditions—cannot 
have the same relation to her offspring as the uncivilized woman really 
has to hers. The comparison, therefore, holds good, the mother with 
us being practically step-mother to children of another race; and if 
she is sensible, and amenable to nature’s teaching, she will attribute 
their seemingly unsuitable ways and appetites to the right cause, and 
not to a hypothetical perversity or inherent depravity of heart, about 
which many authors will have spoken to her in many books : 

But though they wrote ii all by rote, 
They did not write it right. 
Of all the people outside of the domestic circle known to me in 
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those days, two individuals only are distinctly remembered. These 
were certainly painted by memory in very strong unfading colours, 
so that now they seem to stand like living men in a company of pale 
phantom forms. This is probably due to the circumstance that they 
were considerably more grotesque in appearance than the others, 
like old Pechicho among our dogs—all now forgotten save him. 

One was an Englishman named Captain Scott, who used to visit 
us occasionally for a week’s shooting and fishing, for he was a great 
sportsman. We were all extremely fond of him, for he was one of 
those simple men that love and sympathize with children ; besides 
that, he used to come to us from some distant wonderful place where 
sugar-plums were made, and to our healthy appetites, unaccustomed 
to sweets of any description, these things tasted like an angelic kind 
of food. He was an immense man, with a great round face of a 
purplish-red colour, like the sun setting in glory, and surrounded 
with a fringe or halo of silvery white hair and whiskers, standing 
out like the petals round the disc of a sunflower. It was always a 
great time when Captain Scott arrived, and while he alighted from 
his horse we would surround him with loud demonstrations of wel- 
come, eager for the treasures which made his pockets bulge out on all 
sides. When he went out gunning he always remembered to shoot a 
hawk or some strangely-painted bird specially for us ; it was even better 
when he went fishing, for then he took us with him, and while he 
stood motionless on the bank, rod in hand, looking, in the light-blue 
suit he always wore, like a vast blue pillar crowned with that broad 
red face, we romped on the sward, and revelled in the dank fra- 
grance of the earth and rushes. 

I have not the faintest notion of who Captain Scott was, or of 
what he was ever captain, or whether residence in a warm climate or 
hard drinking had dyed his broad countenance with that deep 
magenta red, nor of how and when he finished his earthly career ; 
for when we moved away the huge purple-faced strange-looking man 
dropped for ever out of our lives ; yet in my mind how beautiful his 
gigantic image looks! and to this day I bless his memory for all the 
bon-bons he gave me, in a land where bon-bons were scarce, and for 
his friendliness to me when I was a very small boy. 

The second well-remembered individual was also only an 
occasional visitor at our house, and was known all over the surround- 
ing country as The Hermit, for his name was never discovered. He 
was perpetually on the move, visiting in turn every house within a 
radius of forty or fifty miles; and once about every seven or eight 
weeks he called on us to receive a few articles of food—enough for 
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the day’s consumption. Money he always refused with gestures of 
intense disgust, and he would also decline cooked meat and broken 
bread. When hard biscuits were given him, he would carefully 
examine them, and if one was found chipped or cracked he would 
return it, pointing out the defect, and ask for a sound one in return. 
He had a small, sun-parched face, and silvery long hair ; but his 
features were fine, his teeth white and even, his eyes clear grey and 
keen as a falcon’s. ‘There was always a set expression of deep 
mental anguish on his face, intensified with perhaps a touch of 
insanity, which made it painful to look at him. As he never 
accepted money or anything but food, he of course made his own 
garments—and what garments they were! I have frequently ob- 
served, strolling about St. James’s Park, a huge hairy gentleman, 
with a bludgeon in his hand, and clothed with a bear’s skin to 
which the head and paws are attached. I dare say this eccentric 
individual is familiar to some of my readers, but I assure them that 
he is quite a St. James’s Park dandy compared with my hermit. 
He wore a pair of gigantic shoes, about a foot broad at the toes, 
made out of thick cow-hide with the hair on ; and on his head was 
a tall rimless cow-hide hat, shaped like an inverted flower-pot. His 
bodily covering was, however, the most extraordinary: the outer 
garment, if garment it can be called, resembled a very large mattrass 
in size and shape, with the ticking made of innumerable pieces of 
raw hide sewn together. It was about a foot in thickness and 
stuffed with sticks, stones, hard lumps of clay, rams’ horns, bleached 
bones, and other hard heavy objects ; it was fastened round him 
with straps of hide, and reached nearly to the ground. The figure 
he made in this covering was most horribly uncouth and grotesque, 
and his periodical visits used to throw us into a great state of 
excitement. And as if this awful burden with which he had saddled 
himself, enough to have crushed down any two ordinary men, was 
not sufficient, he had weighted the heavy stick used to support his 
steps with a great ball at the end, also with a large circular bell- 
shaped object surrounding the middle. On arriving at the house, 
where the dogs would become frantic with terror and rage at 
sight of him, he would stand resting himself for eight or ten minutes ; 
then in some strange language, which might have been Hebrew or 
Sanscrit, for there was no person learned enough in the country 
to understand it, he would make a long speech or prayer in a clear 
ringing voice, intoning his words in a monotonous sing-song. His 
speech done, he would beg, in broken Spanish, for the usual 
charity ; and, after receiving it, he would commence another address, 
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possibly invoking blessings of all kinds on the donor, and lasting an 
unconscionable time. Then, bidding a ceremonious farewell, he 
would take his departure. 

From the sound of certain oft-recurring expressions in his recita- 
tions we children called him “Con-stair Lo-vair’; perhaps some clever 
pundit will be able to tell me what these words mean—the only frag- 
ment saved of the hermit’s mysterious language. It was commonly 
reported that he had at one period of his life committed some 
terrible crime, and that, pursued by the phantoms of remorse, he had 
fled to this distant region, where he would never be met and 
denounced by any former companion, and had adopted his singular 
mode of life by way of penance. This was, of course, mere con- 
jecture, for nothing could be extracted from him. When closely 
questioned or otherwise interfered with, then old Con-stair Lo-vair 
would show that his long cruel penance had not yet banished the 
devil from his heart. A terrible wrath would disfigure his coun- 
tenance and kindle his eyes with demoniac fire; and in sharp 
ringing tones, that wounded like strokes, he would pour forth a torrent 
of words in his unknown language, doubtless invoking every imagin- 
able curse on his tormentor. 

For upwards of twenty years after I made his acquaintance he 
continued faithfully pursuing his dreary rounds, exposed to cold and 
rain in winter and to the more trying heats of summer ; until at last 
he was discovered lying dead on the plain, wasted by old age and 
famine to a mere skeleton, and even in death still crushed down 
with that awful burden he had carried for so many years. Thus, 
consistent to the end, and with his great secret untold to any 
sympathetic human soul, perished poor old Con-stair Lo-vair, the 
strangest of all strange beings I have met with in my journey through 
life. 

W. H. HUDSON. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


METEOROLOGICAL PARADOXES. 


N one of my notes of June last I referred to the apparent anomaly 

presented by the records of the Observatory of Ben Nevis, which 

show that during last winter, when Scotland and other parts of Britain 

were covered with unusual depths of snow, the quantity on the summit 

of the mountain was less than half of that at the corresponding 
season of the two previous years. 

A similar fact is stated by Mr. Blandford, Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government of India, viz., that the snowfall on the north- 
western Himalayas and the hills of Eastern Afghanistan was less than 
usual during last winter. ‘The snow range as seen from Simla is less 
covered than in 1855, and the snow limit is at a higher level. 

While Mr. Blandford was making his observations on the de- 
ficiency of snow on the Himalayas, others were recording an 
excessive accumulation of icebergs in the Atlantic. These facts are 
covered by the explanations I offered in the above-quoted note. 

Since the above was written my son has returned from a tour 
round the world, v#@ Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, and Cape 
Horn, in the Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company’s mail steamer “ Ionic,” 
and tells me that a little before midnight on the 26th August, when in 
57°30°S. latitude and about 150° W. longitude, the ship entered a vast 
field of drift-ice 80 to 100 miles across, through which it laboured 
during about thirteen hours. The lumps varied from one to twenty 
yards square, the top of each nearly level with the water, and so close 
together that they rubbed each other as they rolled with the swell of 
the sea. Here and there were open spaces, and after the field was 
passed long strips were seen extending to the horizon. Each lump 
was fringed with white snow-like particles, probably due to frozen 
spray, very little of which reached the middle of the lump. 

Only five true icebergs were seen. Such an extension of close- 
packed ice is unusual in this latitude (corresponding to that of Loch 
Ness) of the South Pacific Ocean, distant about 1,400 miles due 
north of the antarctic permanent ice barrier. Icebergs are common 
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enough in the summer, but this drift of frozen sea at this season, 
corresponding to that of our February, indicates some abnormal 
climatic operations proceeding just at that part of the globe where, 
as I have explained in previous notes, any variations of solar energy 
would be first and most strikingly displayed. 

I find that in Petermann’s map the outermost limit of close-packed 
ice seen by Ross in 1842 was at 61°S. lat., and that it occurred at 
about this same longitude. 


TOBACCO-FARMING IN ENGLAND. 


UCH has been written and spoken lately concerning the 
cultivation of tobacco in England, and a little has been 
done. Many imagine that a much warmer climate than ours is 
demanded for the growth of the “ noxious weed.” This, however, is 
a mistake, as it flourishes in Holland and in some parts of North 
Germany and Sweden. I am told that Dutch tobacco is exported 
to South America and Virginia, to be used as the outer wrapping of 
choice Havannah cigars. The tobacco used for fumigating English 
greenhouses is usually grown in the kitchen gardens adjoining. 

There is, however, one objection which demands serious con- 
sideration. This is the remarkably exhaustive character of a tobacco 
crop. Itis stated that in Virginia some of the richest and deepest 
soil in the world has been rendered miserably sterile by continuous 
tobacco-growing. A tenant farmer under notice might get more out 
of the land in one year, at the expense of his landlord, by raising a 
tobacco crop, than by any of the ordinary devices which are adopted 
when “ farming to leave.” 

I have a suggestion to make in reference to this which I think 
is worthy of the attention of those whom it concerns. Generally 
speaking, the exhaustion of the fertility of a given area of land is an 
evil, but there is one exception to this, one case largely occurring in 
this country, where a system of farming that shall effect the greatest 
possible amount and rapidity of exhaustion of the fertility of the soil 
is especially demanded on economical grounds. 

This may appear paradoxical until the words “ sewage farm” are 
uttered. It is then evident enough. The difficulty there presented 
is that of an excessive supply of manure on a limited area, and the 
problem for solution is how to get rid of it. At first ordinary vege- 
tation proceeds well enough, but presently the land becomes saturated, 
and either the farm must be extended, which in the vicinity of large 
towns is very costly, or some other agent than vegetation is demanded 
to remove the superabundance of manurial wealth, 
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I therefore recommend the conversion of sewage farms into tobacco 
plantations, subject, of course, to excise supervision, which in such 
restricted and public land could easily be carried out. 

As there are about forty species of Nicotiana, a selection of that 
best suited for climate and conditions is necessary. Vicotiana 
rustica, or “ English tobacco” as it has been also named, is promising. 
It is known in Germany as Bauerne Tabac, and in France as Tabac 
Pausse. It grows over a wide range of climate, and varies accord- 
ingly. The tobaccos of Salonica and Latakia are described by 
botanists as the produce of JV. rustica. 


Woot GREASE AND GOOSE GREASE IN MEDICINE. 


MONG the communications to the British Medical Association 
read at their Brighton meeting this year, was one from Prof, 
O. Liebreich, of Berlin, on “Lanolin, the cholestrin-fat from sheep’s 
wool.” . Prof. Leibreich finds that it ismuch more rapidly absorbed 
by the human skin than glycerol fat or vaselin, and being non- 
irritating, supplies a vehicle for medicaments, which, as I learn from 
a report of the meeting, has long been a desideratum in the 
treatment of skin diseases and of local disorders beneath the skin, 
as in the joints. 

Had I known that such an absorbable fat was thus demanded I 
should ere this have published an account of some observations I 
made many years ago on goose grease, z.¢. the dripping from roasted 
geese. When living in Wales, some miles distant from the nearest 
medical practitioner, one of my children had a sudden and severe 
attack of croup. My wife applied the old domestic remedy of 
rubbing the throat and chest very vigorously with goose grease, and 
forcing it down the throat. This produced vomiting, and gave 
unmistakable relief. Our local medical friend, the late Robert Platt, 
of Pont Blyddn, afterwards assured me that his experience confirmed 
my impression of its efficacy, so much so that, in spite of the un- 
dignified character of the prescription, he always recommended it, and 
kept a supply in his surgery. 

In anxiously watching its effect I observed that it disappeared 
from the surface of the child’s neck and breast very rapidly. I made 
further experiments, comparing it with beef and mutton dripping, and 
proved that the absorption first observed was not exceptional. 

I am now almost ashamed to confess that the only application I 
made of this accidental discovery was to use goose fat instead of 
neat’s-foot oil for greasing my mountain boots, and for reins and other 
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parts of harness, as it penetrates leather as well as human skin, 
softening it effectually, and leaving on the surface but a minimum of 
objectionable greasiness. This was useful enough to one who was 
daily walking, riding, or driving in all weathers over Welsh mountains 
and roads, but fell far short of the probable value of its medical 
application. 





Domestic MicropiA NURSERIES. 


VERY interesting and practically valuable paper was read at 
the last meeting of the British Association by Dr. Percy 
Frankland, “On the Multiplication and Vitality of certain Micro- 
Organisms, Pathogenic and otherwise.” Formerly, when the whole- 
someness of drinking water was in question, and a sample sent to a 
chemist, he made an analysis and report stating the percentage of 
the various saline matters it contained, and received his fee, the 
payer of the fee being no wiser after reading the mystic report than 
before. The next step was to determine chemically the quantity of 
organic matter and its condition ; but now the microscope does more 
than chemical reagents. The number of microbia in a given quantity 
of water is counted, their specific characters are noted, and the 
facilities for their multiplication studied. 

I must not tarry to describe Koch’s method of gelatine-plate culti- 
vation adopted by Dr. P. Frankland, and have only space to state one 
very practical result. 

Water from the Thames and the Lea, both in its crude state and 
after the filtration to which it is subjected before supplying the 
metropolis, was examined. The unfiltered water contained in each 
cubic centimétre a larger amount of questionable life than the filtered 
water, when first collected. But this was not all. When both of these 
were stored at a temperature of 68° Fahrenheit the crude water 
suffered but little change, and that was for the better, the number of 
microbia diminishing rather than increasing ; the filtered water, on the 
contrary, exhibited very rapid multiplication of these organisms. 

What does this teach us? Obviously that we should insist upon 
the total abolition of those metropolitan abominations, the water- 
butts and water-tanks. In the respectable towns of Great Britain, 
where there is sufficient civilization and public spirit to have abolished 
private water companies, and where the inhabitants have co-operated 
to supply themselves with water, the supply is constant, and the 
turnkey going his daily rounds is unknown. 

The increase of microbia in the filtered water occurred in Dr. 
Frankland’s experiments in sterilized vessels, z.¢. in vessels containing 
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no residual germs or parents from previous water supplies. Are our 
tanks and water-butts sterilized? Are they not most viciously 
fertilized by the ever standing residuum of unexhausted previous 
supply, and whatever may have fallen into them during weeks, 
months, and even years of unremoved deposition? An examination 
of the state of these receptacles in poorer neighbourhoods reveals a 
disgusting source of poisoning, from which the inhabitants are only 
protected by their preference for beer, or for water previously boiled 
in making tea. 

In the present helpless state of miscellaneous London, with its 
pettifogging subdivisions of vestries, &c., and absence of general 
governing power, can we help ourselves by individual effort? Dr. 
Frankland’s experiments teach us that we should empty every cistern, 
tank, or water-butt every day, so that it shall never contain any water 
that has rested in contact with the germ-crowded atmosphere of the 
town more than twenty-four hours. 

This will be doubly effective. It will diminish our present danger, 
and may possibly teach our despotic masters, the water companies, 
that a beneficent concession of constant supply will be charitable to 
their victims, and also more profitable to themselves. The latter 
consideration may have some practical effect. 


Way Is THE NEGRO BLACK? 


FIND that in my note of August last on this subject I was 

misled by the letter from Mr. Flinders Petrie communicated to 
Nature, May 27, 1886, to which I referred and which I quoted. 
The theory described is there expounded as an original idea of the 
writer, and I accepted it accordingly, but have since learned that it 
was fully worked out by Surgeon-Major Nathaniel Alcock, in a 
paper published in ature, August 1884. I have just read this 
paper, which is very interesting, including a lucid discussion of the 
whole subject, stating general laws, particular facts and arguments 
that appear to me to fully justify Major Alcock’s conclusion “ that 
the black skin of the negro is but the smoked glass through which 
alone his widespread sentient nerve-endings could be enabled to 
regard the sun.” 

It also indicates a practical conclusion of much importance to the 
ever-spreading Anglo-Saxon. It tells him that any attempt on his 
part to emulate the nakedness of the negro under tropical or sub- 
tropical conditions will be suicidal, and that the primary quality 
demanded of the white man’s clothing in such regions is opacity, that 
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the material he should select is that which, like the carbon film de- 
posited in the rete mucosum of the negro, shall combine opacity 
with the uttermost possible lightness and thinness. 


ENJOYABLE SUFFOCATION. 
N a recent number of Chambers’s Journal is an interesting 
account of a visit to a coal mine after an explosion. Describ- 
ing the appearance of a man killed by the after-damp, the writer 
says : “ There he was found, as soon as it was possible to penetrate 
tirrough the smoke and heavy fumes, with that placid look on his 
face which all those wear who are suffocated by carbonic acid gas. 
One of the explorers explained that, in this poisonous atmosphere, 
he felt himself failing, and yet, though he knew perfectly well what 
was in store for him if he sank down, could not resist the pleasant 
stupor that was creeping over him. He was dragged away to pure 
air just in time.” 

This reminds me of the Grotta del Cane. As most of my readers 
know, this grotto is a sort of cellar on the side of one of the slopes 
above the Lake of Agnano, with an outlet about two feet above the 
level of the floor. Carbonic acid issues abundantly from this floor 
and forms a pool of the dense gas, which can only rise to the level of 
the outlet by which it flows down the hill in a stream that may be 
rendered visible by plunging a torch into the pool of gas, and thus 
coating its surface with a layer of visible smoke. 

A man standing upright breathes freely, only feeling the warmth 
of the gas in which his feet and legs are immersed, but a dog is 
suffocated ; hence the name. It is one of the shows of the neigh- 
bourhood, the chief item of the programme consisting in the semi- 
suffocation of a dog for the amusement and instruction of visitors who 
are willing to pay two francs for the exhibition. 

When I visited the place some years ago with friends, we at first 
refused to allow the dog to perform; on grounds of humanity. 
The custode protested, assured us that the dog enjoyed it, that it was 
“ 72 suo mestiere,” his trade, and that he would be deeply grieved if we 
refused him our distinguished patronage. 

These remarkable assertions being apparently verified by the 
conduct of the dog, which scratched at the locked door and appeared 
eager to exercise his mestiere, we yielded, when, to our great surprise, 
he jumped down the steps into the lethal pool immediately the 
door was opened, and after a few struggles rolled over and became 
apparently dead. He was taken out and convulsively recovered. 
He would have made another plunge had he been permitted. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Tue Last or Ca#sar BORGIA. 


T may well be supposed that the world in a period of war and 
earthquake, of invention, discovery and tumult, and what not, 

will not suspend its proceedings to inquire into the reported discovery 
of the remains of a man, however celebrated, who has been dead not 
far short of four hundred years. There is much, however, to awaken 
romantic associations as well as to accelerate the pulse of the anti- 
quary in the discovery of the body of Cesar Borgia in the very spot 
in which local tradition has held it to be hidden. After the defeat of 
those ambitious schemes, for which, like Macbeth, he “ played most 
foully,” Borgia, it is known, escaping from his confinement in the 
castle of Medina del Campo, took refuge with his brother-in-law, the 
King of Navarre. Fighting under the banners of this potentate he 
received a sword-thrust of which he died under the wall of Pampeluna, 
the archbishopric of which by a curious coincidence had been in his 
priestly days his first preferment. He was removed to Viana, a small 
town in Navarre, south-west of Pampeluna, and was buried in its 
church, Santa Maria de Viana. According to the Spanish chroniclers 
his ashes were disinterred by Pedro de Aranda, Bishop of Calabarra, 
and placed ignominiously beneath the public street. In the spot 
which has been explored a body has been found, assumedly that of 
the murderous and unscrupulous warrior and statesman. A parcel 
of human bones are not more marketable than was, according to 
Shylock, a pound of human flesh. Still, it is difficult to resist a wish 
that the truth of the discovery could be verified. Will modern France, 
moreover, restore to Christian sepulture remains which were regarded 
in days of medizval piety as too accursed to rest in a sanctified spot ? 


FRENCH POLITENESS. 


OR politeness, a man must go south of the Alps or east of the 
bounds of Christianity. In the days when our clergy and 
squirearchy were such almost as they are depicted in the novels of 
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Fielding and Smollett, it was possible, by contrast with the brutality of 
English manners, to speak of the French as polite. Of late years, how- 
ever, the word politeness applied to Frenchmen has been a ridiculous 
misnomer. At the present moment, a people less considerate to the 
unprotected, and more arrogant to the alien than the French, does 
not exist. It may be true that English travellers are in part respon- 
sible for the deterioration of French manners. It is easily con- 
ceivable that the proceedings of the British tourist give rise to a 
certain amount of irritation. For this, however, the Frenchman is 
himself in a measure to blame. His surprising ignorance of every- 
thing outside his own life and its surroundings makes him find 
intentional offence in proceedings which result from a species of 
ignorance corresponding in nature to, if less in degree than, his own. 
The most consoling thing with regard to a reformation in this respect 
is found in the fact that the truth is beginning to find acceptance 
among Frenchmen. M. Albert Millaud, a brilliant writer in the 
Figaro, has insisted in print upon the contrast between the rude- 
ness—it is nothing less—which is shown by the Frenchman to the 
stranger furnished with the best testimonials, and the courtesy 
extended to the Frenchman similarly provided who visits any foreign 
country. Nothing is in fact more misleading than the kind of 
character we cavalierly assign different nations. The French are, in 
truth, the most practical and prosaic of people, and the great rebuke 
they incur is the charge which, under the name of insularity, they 
have always brought against the Briton. 


THE MACARONI MAGAZINE. 


“THE origin of the term Macaroni, as applied to an affected fop 

such as preceded in England by thirty years the “ incroyable” 
of France, is generally known, thanks to the famous verse which 
Sheridan in the “ School for Scandal” gives as the composition of 
Sir Benjamin Backbite. Addison, in the Spectator No. 47, speaks 
of those circumferaneous wits whom every nation calls by the name 
of that dish of meat which it loves best. In Holland they are 
termed “Pickled Herrings,” in France jean jfotages, in Italy 
“ Maccaronies” (sic), and in Great Britain “Jack Puddings.” That 
origin of the word, however, as applied to the exquisite will not 
serve. One of the rarest magazines in existence—I have never seen 
but two copies—is 7he Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, or Monthly 
Register of the Fashions and Diversions of the Times, London, 8vo. 
1772. In this the use of the term is said to have sprung from the 
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importation to Almack’s, after the “late peace,” of the Italian 
custom of eating macaroni. The members of Almack’s were chiefly 
young people of fashion addicted to extravagance of diet, and to such 
the name became applied. The opposite of a macaroni was a 
“boar” (sic). The very curious magazine in question gives portraits 
of various types of macaroni, as the military macaroni, the macaroni 
parson, the political macaroni, the Middle Temple macaroni, etc. 
In the plates with which these sketches are accompanied, portraits 
of celebrities then living are supplied. Sufficiently scurrilous and 
libellous was, indeed, I am sorry to say, the Macaroni 
Magazine. Time has, however, drawn the sting from its application, 
and those it ridiculed now rest in the sleep of obscurity and 
oblivion. To a student of past manners, however, such for instance 
as Mr. Ashton, the A/acaroni Magazine is invaluable. 


UNTEACHABLE WOMAN. 


HILE complaint is everywhere heard that work is difficult to 
obtain, and the mind is harrowed with tales of suffering and 
starvation, the fact remains that domestic service is at a discount, 
and that an adequate supply is not obtained. The causes of this 
state of affairs are well known. While the most secure condition of 
affairs conceivable for women who seek employment, and that conse- 
quently which is most free from anxiety, domestic service involves a 
form of restraint which, with the increasing development of our large 
cities, becomes increasingly irksome. To meet this, nothing, so far as 
I can see, can be done. People who have to be at their occupations 
in the morning must breakfast early, and the domestic must rise in 
time to prepare the matutinal meal. In order to do this she must 
retire early, and this precludes her attendance at theatres or festivities 
on the previous night. People, indeed, of regular habits will never 
hear of conceding those privileges which make the workshop or the 
factory to thousands of women preferable to service. It is possible, 
however, to render the conditions of service less onerous and the 
interference in such matters as dress, &c., less aggravating. A step in 
this direction would go some way towards bringing about a different 
state of affairs. _Unluckily, however, we are here met by all that is 
conservative in womanhood, and how conservative women are will 
not be fully known until they get the franchise. It has been said 
that if we lose India the responsibility will rest with Englishwomen. 
It is at least certain that if the retention of female labour in domestic 
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service becomes impossible and our over-crowded country has to 
witness an immigration of Chinese, women will be in the main 
responsible. Under such conditions there is nothing but resignation, 
and the man with the amplest domestic experience will probably be 
the least sanguine as to any forthcoming remedy. 


LIBELLED LONDON. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S recent expressions cyncerning London 
are not very just in themselves, and are inexpedient when 
coming from a Scotchman. Is London, as he says, grimily mono- 
tonous, a huge platitude, a great uninteresting spot? Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. The view from the bridge over the Ser- 
pentine to Westminster has been advanced as a reply. That view 
is, indeed, unequalled in any European capital. I can quote, how- 
ever, a score views equally unparalleled. A man who says London 
nowadays is monotonous or ugly speaks in blank ignorance. He 
has not used his eyes. I need not go to points undoubtedly 
picturesque. Walk on a fine day from Moorgate Street Station and 
look at the view past the Bank of England. If you have any 
imagination you might fancy yourself in Algiers or Stamboul. Much 
of the street architecture of London is superb ; its nooks are delight- 
ful and varied in interest. Let me grant that Gower Street is the 
dullest street in the world, except in the morning light when you can 
see the fast disappearing trees of Hampstead at the top; grant 
that at the East End and elsewhere there are miles of squalor: I 
nevertheless maintain that London is now superior to Paris, and to 
every capita] in Europe which is not like Stockholm—half marine— 
or like Rome, an absolute city of the past. Its suburbs are not less 
beautiful, and not one-third of them are known to those who deride 
London. The proper punishment for a Scotchman who rails at our 
capital city would be to shut him up for a year in Glasgow. I do 
not wish to stir the perfervid genius of my Scotch friends, so I will 
confess that this is wholly banter, and that Glasgow on six days of 
the week is an excellent place, and has its redeeming features on the 
seventh for those who “ know the ropes.” 


SYLVANUS UNBAN, 











